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GEN. WALTER HARRIMA 


Nine tenths of the men who have 
attained distinction in public life, in 
the State of New Hampshire, or who 
have gone out from the state and won 
success in other localities, have been 
farmer’s sons, reared in youth to a life 
of physical toil in field and forest, 
developing that bodily strength and 
vigor, and that independence of 
without which no degree of aml 
or readiness of mental power can 
carry a man forward to success in an} 
department of life. Our influential 
legislators, governors, congressmen, 
prominent lawyers, leading politicians 
and successful business men are almost 
invariable of this class. The subject 
of our sketch was a farmer’s son, reared 
in the old town of Warner, at the foot 
of the Mink Hills, and his first lesson in 
life was that of earning his bread in 
the sweat of his brow upon the large 
rough farm of his father, the late Ben 
jamin E. Harriman. This was the - 
homestead upon which Asa Harrim 
father of Benjamin E., one of the early 
settlers of the town had located. Asa 
Harriman was a descendant of the 
fifth generation from Leonard Harri 
man, a Puritan of Yorkshire, E ng land 
who, with his brother John, emigrated 
to this country about 1640. From 
these two brothers all the Harrimans 
in the country are descended. John 





ultimately settled at New Haven, Conn. 
He was the father of John Harriman 
who graduated at Harvard College in 
1667, and became a_ distinguished 
clergyman of New Haven, subsequently 
settling at Elizabethtown, N. J. Leon 

urd Harriman settled at Rowley, Mass., 
where he became a prominent citizen. 
He was the father of six children , three 
sons and three daughters. His eldest 
son, John, was slain in “ King Philip’s 
Lat] wop’s 
company, massacred in the ambuscad« 
at Bloody Brook. His youngest son, 
Jonathan, was the ancestor of the Wai 


war,” being one of Capt. 


er Harrimans. Asa, son “ Samuel 
and grandson of Jonathan, was en- 
gaged when a youth in the old ‘rench 
war, and was for a time in service dur 
ing the Revolution. He removed 


from Rowley to Epping in this state, in 
1777, remaining there several years, and 
subsequently located i rte dary ipon 
1 farm which is still held in the Harri- 
man name. His son, Asa, was the 
Warner settler. who married Miss Sarah 
Evans, of Salisbury Point, Mass., in 
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1786, and the following year, when 
twenty-one years of located upon 
the farm in question, 1 entirels 

cleared, and made for himself a 
home in the wilderness. Here he 


labored industriously for seven years, 
but in March, 1794, he was accident 








ally killed by a falling tree, leaving his 
young wife with four small children, 
two boys and two girls, from one to six 
years of age, dependent upon her own 
resources and the partially cleared farm 
The family were ne- 
cessarily in straitened circumstances 
until the boys were old enough to do 
the work, after which their fortunes 
continued to improve. Benjamin FE. 
Harriman, the eldest of the two sons, 
who was but three years of age at his 
father’s decease, remained upon the 
farm, which he successfully cultivated 
and to which he made extensive addi- 
tions. He became a prominent and 
respected citizen of the town and was 
for many years in public ¢ 
lectman, representative and road com- 
missioner. He married Hannah, daugl 
ter of Zebulon Flanders of Warner, by 
whom he had eight sons and two daugh- 
ters who attained mature age. He died 
on the farm where he was born and 
had always lived, in October, 1856, at 
the age of sixty-five years, six months, 
after the death of his venerable mother, 
who survived her husband sixty-two 
years toa day. The farm still remains 
in possession of the family, being occu- 
pied by the sixth son, Augustine W. 
Harriman. 

WALTER HARRIMAN, the third son of 
Benjamin E. and Hannah (Flanders) 
Harriman was born April 8, 1817. He 
spent the larger portion of his early life 
in labor upon the farm, but secured a 
good practical education in the com- 
mon schools and at Hopkinton Acad- 
emy, and himself engaged in teaching, 
at the age of seventeen, which occupa- 
tion he followed for a number of terms 
in this and other states. When quite 
young he developed a decided talent 
for public speaking, and in the village 
lyceums and debating societies never 
failed to maintain his position even 
against the oldest and most experienced 
debaters. At the age of twenty-three, 
having previously written several ser- 
mons of more than «rdinary merit, he 
entered upon the Universalist ministry, 
and commenced preaching at Warner. 
The following year—1841—he was set- 
tled as pastor of the Universalist society 


for subsistence. 


office, as Se- 
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at Harvard, Mass., where he remained 
four years. While at Harvard he re 
ceived several flattering calls to pastor 
ates in important towns and cities, which 
he declined. Returning to Warner, in 
1845, he preached there for some time, 
but subsequently engaged in trade ; 
and becoming actively interested in 
political affairs, he relinquished the 
ministry. While in mercantile busi 
ness, he was associated with John S. 
Pillsbury, now governor of the State of 
Minnesota, under the firm name of 
Harriman & Pillsbury. Another such 
instance, where two men, partners in 
business, subsequently become  gov- 
ernors of different states, cannot prob 
ably be cited. In 1849, he was 
representative from War- 
ner in the state legislature, in which 
body he at once became prominent as 
a leader upon the Democratic side (in 
which political faith he had been reared), 
and in debate upon all questions of 
public moment. It was during this 
first year of his legislattive service that 
the question of the expediency of the 
abolition of capital punishment came 
up in the legislature. A measure pro- 
viding for the commutation of the sen- 
tence of Letitia S. Blaisdell, from hang- 
ing to imprisonment for life, was intro 
duced and finally adopted by a de- 
cided majority. Mr. Harriman was 
one of the most earnest supporters of 
this measure. Subsequently a bill for 
the abolition of capital punishment was 
introduced in the House. The debate 
was a strong one, Mr. Harriman being 
the leading advocate of the passage of 
the bill, and maintaining his side in 
the argument with acknowledged power 
and success. ‘Though the bill itself 
failed, an essential amendment to the 
existing law, viz; putting off the exe 
cution for one year after sentence, was 
adopted. Mr. Harriman was re-elected 
to the legislature, the following year, 
and during the ensuing session he full) 
maintained his reputation as an intelli- 
gent legislator and a ready and vigor- 
ous debater. 

In 1853 he was elected by the legis- 
lature to the office of state treasurer, 
and was re-elected the following year, 
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majority, although the 


composition of that body was such at 
the time that his party was unable to 
*, or senators in Con 


at that 


elect a state printe 
vress, both seats being vacant 
time. 

In 
dent Pierce, one 


856 he was appointed by Presi 

board of three 
commissioners,the other members being 
ex-congressman James H. Relfe of Mis- 
and Col. William Spencer of 
Ohio) to classify and appraise Indian 
lands in the territory of Kansas. ‘To 
work of this commission he de 
voted his time for about one year, fully 
and faithfully ace omplishing the same, 
to the complete satisfaction of the 
government. In 1858 he was again 
elected to the legislature by the peo- 
ple of Warner, and was the Demo- 
cratic candidate for speaker that year. 
In 1559 he was elected to the state 
Senate from district No. 8, and 
re-elected the following year, occupying 
each year a leading position in that body. 
From his entry into political life he had 
been an active champion of the principles 
of his party upon the stump, and soon 
came to be regarded as one of the 
most effective campaign 
the state, so that his services in 
direction were most eagerly sought 
whenever political issues were occupy- 
ing the public mind. 

In the spring of 1861 he became 
editor and joint proprietor of the Unex 
D t¢at Manchester. Regardi 
all other political considerations as of 
secondary moment, in the great emer 
gency when the perpetuity of 
federal union and _ the 
mstitution were threaten 
armed rebellion, he unreservedh 
tained, individually and in his editorial 
capacity, the administration of Presi- 
dent Lincoln in the measures adopted 
for the prosecution of the war against 
rabellion, thereby taking issue with the 
great majority of his party, who, while 
they believed in maintaining the union 
inviolate, persisted in their right to 
criticise the policy of the administra- 
tion and to oppose such measures as 
they believed inappropriate to the legi- 
timate end in view. Hence he found 
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supremacy of 
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himself acting with those distinctively 
known as * War Democrats,” and con 


tinued to urge the surrender of all 
partisan issues. in view of the great 
contest in which the country was in 
volved. In August, 1862, he was 
commissioned by Gov. Berry, Colonel] 
of the Eleventh Regiment of New 
Hampshire Volunteers. ‘The regiment 


been 
by his direct 


had not raised at the time, but 
appeals to the people in 
public addresses at different places he 
soon succeeded in filling its ranks, and 
in September departed at its head for 
He 
regiment into its first real engagement 
at Fredericksburg, where it made a 
most gallant record and suffered severe 
He was with his regiment, with 
the exception of a few months, until 
May 6, 1864, when he was taken pris 


: : : ; 
the seat of hostilities. led his 


loss. 


oner by the rebels in the battle of the 
Wilderness, and was exchanged Sep- 
tember 12, following. The last eight 
weeks of his imprisonment was at 


Charleston, where, with forty-nine 
other Union officers, he was held under 
guns. In the 


fire of our own winter 


of 1862-3, while in service in the 
field, he was solicited by leading Re- 
publicans in the state to accept the 
candidacy of the party for the gov- 


March elec 


» 1 
nis assent to the 


ernorship in the coming 
tion, but refused 


He did, 


pro- 


posal. however, permit the 





ise of his name as the candidate of 
the “War Democrats,’’ and as such 
received at the election 4,372 votes. 
This third party movement secured 
he defeat of the regular Democratic 
ticket, whose candidate for governor, 
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Hon. Jra A. Eastman, received y 
four thousand more votes than Joseph 
A. Gilmore, the Republican candidate, 
who was subsequently elected by the 
legislature. 

Being exchanged in September, Col. 
Harriman came for a 
The presidential campaign was then in 
progress, and the re-election of Presi 
dent Lincoln being regarded by 
as necessary to the successful prosecu 
tion of the war, entered actively 
into the canvass, and advocated the 
same upon the stump in this and other 
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season. 
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he 
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states. This was the commencement 
of his active affiliation with the Repub 

lican party, which has continued up to 
the present time. Returning to his 
regiment after the election in Novem 

ber, he participated in the closing strug 

gles of the war in Virginia. He was 
active in the last fight before Peters 

burg, April 2, 1865, and early the next 
morning led his brigade of nine large 
regiments into the city, in pursuit of 
the flying enemy. The final sur- 
render of Lee at Appomattox Court 
House soon followed. At the close of 
the war Col. Harriman was_ brevetted 
Brigadier-General for gallant conduct, 
to date from March 13, 1865. Re- 
turning home with his regiment, in 
June, he immediately entered upon the 
duties of the office of Secretary of 
State, to which he was chosen by the 
legislature, and was re-elected the fol- 
lowing year. In 1867 he received and 
accepted the nomination of the Re- 
publican party for Governor, and after 
a most exciting campaign, during which 
he engaged in a joint canvass with 
Hon. John G. Sinclair, the Democratic 
candidate, he was elected to the chief 
magistracy of the state, and was re 

elected in 1868, after another hardly 
fought campaign, by a larger vote than 
had ever been cast for a gubernatorial 
candidate up to that time. 

During the presidential campaign of 
1868, Gov. Harriman engaged actively 
in the canvass, making an extended 
tour through the middle and western 
states in advocacy of the election of 
Gen. Grant, the Republican nominee. 
by whom, upon his accession to the 
presidency the following spring, he was 
appointed to the position of Naval 
Officer at the port of Boston, which 
office he continued to hold during the 
the entire eight years of Gen. Grant’s 
administration, retiring therefrom in 
1877. His voice has been often heard 
in many of the states of the Union, 
and he is-widely known as an able and 
effective political debater. In 1867 he 
received the honorary degree of Master 
of Arts, from Dartmouth College. 

General Harriman retained his home 
in Warner until the spring of 1872, 


when he removed to Concord, pur 
chasing a fine residence at the corner 
of South and Pleasant stieets, where 
he now lives in the quiet enjoyment 
of a comfortable fortune, after having 
shared a larger proportion of the honors 
as well as the cares of public life, than 
often falls to the lot of a New Hamp- 
shire citizen, during 
quarter of a century. Since his retire 
ment from official position he has been 
engaged in the preparation of a history 
of his native town, which has_ recently 
been published, and which is regarded 
as one of the most systematic, com- 
prehensive and generally interesting 
works of that kind yet given to the pub- 
lic in the state. Gen. Harriman writes, 
as he speaks, with vigor and precision, 
and the state papers which came from 
his hand when Governor were models 
of clearness and strength. He _ has 
delivered various public addresses and 
lectures, outside the domain of politics, 
and is always listened to with pleasure 
as well as profit. He was the orator 
of the day at the centennial celebra 
tion in Concord, July 4, 1876. His 
lecture upon the “ Boundaries of New 
Hampshire,” which is published as an 
appendix to his history of Warner. 
exhibits much research, and in its pub- 
lished form is a valuable contribution 
to the historical literature of the state. 
With time and opportunity, and the 
full vigor of mental and bodily powers 
remaining at his command, the public 
may consistently hope that with pen 
and voice he may continue to contri- 
bute to their pleasure and edification. 
Thoroughly democratic in his tastes 
and sympathies, entertaining no respect 
for aristocratic distinctions, frank and 
cordial in manner tgward all, he has 
always enjoyed a personal popularity 
unlimited by party lines, and never 
greater than at the present time. 

Gen. Harriman was united in mar- 
riage, in September, 1841, with Apphia 
K., daughter of Capt. Stephen Hoyt, 
of Warner, who died two years after- 
ward. In October, 1844, he married 
Miss Almira R. Andrews, his present 
wife, by whom he has three children, 
one daughter and two sons. The 
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daughter, Georgia, the oldest of the 
children, born July, 1846, is now the 
wife of J. R. Leeson, a merchant of 
Boston, Mass. The eldest son, Walter 
Channing, born in September, 1849, is 
now a promising lawyer at Portsmouth 
and Solicitor for Rockingham County. 
He studied his profession with L. D. 
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attended medical lectures at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont,and Bellevue Hospital, 
N.Y., and graduated at the Dartmouth 
Medical College in 1877. He commenc- 
ed practice at Manchester the following 
winter. His health suddenly failing in 
June, 1878, he was compelled to relin 
quish business. He spent the following 





























winter in Florida, and is now at the 
home of his father in Concord, yet un 
able to engage in general practice. 
In April, 1879, he married Jessie B., 
daughter of the late Col. Isaac W. 
Farmer of Manchester. 


tL Stevens, and Tappan & Albin at Con 
cord, and was addmitted to the bar in 
Ky December, 1876. In September, 1878, 
Ms he married Miss Mabel Perkins, of Ports 
é mouth. The youngest son, Benjamin 
E., born October, 1554, studied medi- 
cine with Dr. A. H. Crosby of Concord, 
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BY HENRIETTA E. PAGE. 


As round and round the shining needles go, 
My thoughts oft-time to rhythmic measures flow, 
And as I form the tiny heel and toe, 

I weave a mental web of sunshine and of shade. 


And, as the colors ’scaping ‘neath my hand, 
From first a dark and then a lighter band ; 
j So do my thoughts at poesy’s command, 
3 Take shape, and spring to life in light or gloom arrayed. 


Those little feet which patter to and fro 
From early dawn to sunset’s crimson glow, 
Ah! will their path be paved with weal or woe 
: In future? God but knows, my bonnie blue-eyed maid. 


As by my side with upturned orbs you stand, 
And gently kiss, and fondly stroke my hand, 
I fear me, lest from out the angel band 
They’ll miss the little gleaming star that lately strayed. 


On being called away, I rise and go, 

And tell you not to touch, you answer “no ;” 

On my return I find no heel or toe, 

And quickly change my mind. I’m not so mach afraid. 
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But when in sleep’ those ruthless hands do rest, 
That golden head lies slumb’ring on my breast, 
And to my lips the tiny fingers pressed, 
Ah! then, I feel my doubts and fears still unallayed 


When, ere the dawn has flushed the eastern skies, 
[ find those fingers stuck into my eyes, 
And for her “‘ beck’fast”’ that same cherub cries, 





I'd like to 


sleep again, but sleep has fled dismayed. 


Ah ! well, I envy no one’s easier lot, 

While you, my babe, sleep safe in yonder cot. 

[ pray the Savior keep from speck or blot— ’ 
The little one for whom these stockings I have made. 


South Boston, 1879. 
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BY FRED MYRON COLBY. 


In the southern part of Hillsborough 
County is the pleasant little township 
of Temple, than which there are few 
more romantic boroughs in the state of 
New Hampshire. It is one of those 
picturesque, sleepy old places so novel 
in our busy New England land, where 
the shriek of the locomotive has never 
penetrated, and one can lie down to 
rest and pleasant dreams without being 
disturbed by the rattle and noise of 
the factory and the loom. The people 
are mainly agriculturists, and lead busy 
but quiet lives. Not all, however, cul- 
tivate the land for a living. Two or 
three little country stores hang out 
their signs in the silent sunny streets. 
A. post-office bears them company, 
where a dozen youths and maidens of 
variable age, and drawn by some sin- 
gular affinity into couples seem to be 
the only patrons. Anon a wagon 
drives up to the door, drawn by a horse 
whose looks indicate good keeping, 
and the mail-bag is slammed upon 
the floor with a business air It is the 
first real solid noise we have heard, and 


in a certain sense it is a relief. It 
shows that there are some robust noisy 
characters even in such a quiet town 
as this. 

A little ways farther on is a small 
square building painted white, with a 
tall belfry and steeple of the same 
color. This is the village church where 
every Sunday a large congregation 
gathers for worship. Near by is the 
pride of Temple, the beautiful sol- 
diers’ monument, which cost about 
$3,500, and was dedicated in 1873 
to the memory of the sons of Temple 
who died in defence of their country. 
The shaft is of white marble, chaste 
in its design, and the iron fence that 
surrounds it is of unique pattern. 

Taking the Wilton road we now 
pass out of the village. Substantial, 
thrifty looking farm houses line the way, 
with fair, well cultivated fields stretch- 
ing back in the rear over the slopes 
and ridges. Good farming land is 


this we are passing over, returning 
abundant harvests to the husbandman 
for his labor. The land teems with 
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plenty. Even the cattle, lazily feeding 
on the verdant slopes or ruminating 
peat efulls in the coolest shadows, are 
indicative of prosperity and abund 
ance. But contrasted with life and 
activity is silence and death. We ap 
proach a grave-yard. 

It is located on the left, stretching 
back from the highway, and surround 
ed by a neat, substantial fence. Here 
lie the dead of a hundred years, the 
young, the beautiful, the proud, tl 
high, the low, and many an aged pil 
grim, worn out by life’s hard _ battles, 
all sleeping silently together. Many of 
the tombstones are stately and costly 
monuments, as if the sleepers under- 
neath, even in death, strove to exalt 
themselves above their neighbors, but 
their dust rests not a whit more sweetly. 
Other stones are but plain slabs, and 
many of them are moss-grown and de- 
faced with age. The cemetery is well 
shaded, and its quiet walks afford ex- 
cellent resorts for contemplation to 
serious minds. 

Across the road, at the right hand, 
is the old training-ground. A_ broad 
plain stretches out east and west, north 
and south, a third of a mile either way, 
and nearly as level as a barn floor. 
Upon its grassy surface in the old times 
occured the annual review of the 
“Right Arm of National Defence.” 
Here the Miller Guards, the Peter 
borough Rifles, the Wilton Light In 
fantry, the Greenfield Artillery, fought 
their mimic battles under the eyes of 
the inspecting officers. What gala 
days they were! How the horses 
pranced, the plumes tossed, and the 
sun-light glistened « 
ind burnished arms! What a noise 
and din there was, the ciarion of the 
shrill bugle, and the thunder of the 
burnished field-pieces combining to 
make a clamor loud enough to waken 
the dead in “God’s acre” opposite if 
anything mortal could have aroused 
the sleepers. The place is silent 
enough now ; the romance of muster- 
days is past; where war-chargers 
pranced and thundered, sober steeds 
decorously nibble the springing grass, 
and the clangor and trampling has given 
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place to dreamy stillness and_ pastoral 
repose. 

At the eastern extremity of the pla 
hort declivity. The 
road is shut in by a grove on Both 
When we issue from the wood 
the prospect opens upon a small valley, 
in the midst of which, delightfully set 
down amid charming scenery, is an 
Verdant woods and 


beautifully rounded hills enclose it on 


we descend a 
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ancient mansion. 


three sides, on the other stretches two 
highways in diverging directions, flank- 
ed by a broad green meadow bisected 
by a laughing romantic stream, bear- 
ing the local cognomen of Gambol 
Brook. Temple mountains tower aloft 
along the southern and eastern horizon, 
a long range of hills bare to their sum- 
mits, and whose surface is mostly 
grazing land. 

The old mansion stands facing the 
south, where it can view all this 
rious landscape of mountain, mead and 
streamlet. Fronting it, at the junc- 
tion of the two roads, is a mammoth and 
shapely elm nearly one hundred years old 
whose lower branches sweep across the 
highway and nearly touch the venera- 
ble roof. Hedges of arbor vitae and 
black thorn fence in the gardens where 
fruit trees, flowers, and grape arbors 
combine to make pleasant resorts. 


Several large barns and sheds are in 


glo- 
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the rear, and the whole establishment 
has a rural, agricultural air that is not 
inconsistent with its position and its 
history. 

rhe house itself is a fine specimen 
of the style of architecture fashionable 
immediately after the Revolution. The 
main building is two stories in height, 
and has two large ells attached. Its 
tall, huge chimneys, and the little port- 
ico extending from the door, surmount- 
ed by a balcony, gives its front an air 
of aristocratic dignity. But it is a 
dignity that is not reserved or over- 
bearing. Its windows seem to look 
kindly down upon the visitor. and 
the pillared portico opens as if te 
welcome him. Historic mansion though 
it is, it charms rather than repels, and 
one can enter it and feel that he is at 
home. 











Great men have gone in at this door 
before you. Its master was a famous 
worthy in his day, and his friends were 
among the elite and the mighty of the 
land. Gen. Jackson, the people’s 
friend,—Jackson with his eagle eye and 
iron grey hair,-and the majesty of em- 
pire in his presence, crossed the thresh- 
old one-day long ago. Even before 
this a man of nearly equal fame with 
**Old Hickory,” one who had fought 
Algerines and Tripolitans in their own 
strongholds, sunk British cruisers on 
the Atlantic, and won many a brilliant 
naval victory, a man tall and muscular, 
and of striking personal appearance, 
with a face of wonderful command, 
Com. William Bainbridge, had been a 
suest in the old mansion. Under its 
roof the brilliant Gen. John P. Boyd 
had sat with his host and told of his 
life of strange adventures upon the sea, 
of battles with Sepoys and Mahrattas, 
and wild enterprises in many foreign 
lands. Here, too, many years later, 
there came one far different from these 
men of action, a slight scholarly look- 
ing man, with the eyes of a poet and the 
brow of a philosopher, who has spoken 
of his host and friend in loyal style in 
one of his most fascinating books. For 
this man was Hawthorne, the rarest 
genius that America has _ produced. 
Nor was he the last of the great visit- 
ors. A noble line, statesmen, war- 
riors, jurists, and historians, have trod- 
den these floors, and their memories 
linger about the old house as sunshine 
on a dismantled wall. 

There are twelve large rooms in the 
square part, five of which are on the 
ground floor, beside the hallway. The 
room at the right as you enter is the 
sitting-room. It is large and airy, with 
a magnificent view from the windows. 
The ceilings are wainscoted, and the 
large cross beams are visible overhead. 
The furniture is mostly modern. In 
the parlor, however, there is nothing 
modern, save the large bay window at 
the west, and the piano in one corner. 
Mantle and fireplace, the great chairs, 
the high-backed and high-armed sofa, 
the pictures upon the walls, are all an- 
tique, with the color of age upon them. 
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The dining-room is spacious, as are 
similar apartments in all the old houses. 
The outlook from the windows is into 
the garden with its arbors and flower’ 
beds, and from the head of the table 
one can look directly into it, a magni- 
ficent provocative to appetite. 

The stairway is after the 
pattern, though not so grand as some. 
But it has an appearance of durability 
and stateliness which does not charac- 
terize that part of the architecture in 
modern houses of the same size. ‘The 
platform at the top is lighted by a win- 
dow which has a deep seat, offering a 
delightful retreat to the lounger. In 
some respects it is the pleasantest spot 
in the whole house. The chambers 
are of large size, commodious and ele- 
gant. Like all the other rooms in the 
house, they have an atmosphere of 
hospitality and ease, allied with a cer- 
tain old-fashioned dignity and grandeur 
that is truly fascinating. 

The Miller mansion approximates 
nearly a century in age. It was built 
in 1786 by Ebenezer Edwards, Esq., 
who brought his wife, then a young 
bride. At the same time he trans- 
planted the magnificent elm in front of 
the house. Mr. Edwards was a 


old time 


man 
of wealth and influence in town for 
many years. He continued to reside 


in the house until the year 1815, when 
he sold it and the accompanying estate 
to the husband of his wife’s youngest 
sister, the dashing soldier and distin- 
guished hero, Gen. James Miller. 
General Miller had already earned 
national fame when he became the 
master of this mansion. He was at 
this time nearly forty years old, a_sol- 
dierly looking man, six feet in height 
and handsomely proportioned, with a 
bronzed face lighted up by hazel eyes 
of piercing brilliancy. His hair was 
jet black, his features pleasing, and the 
whole countenance expressive of ardor, 
energy, generosity, and blunt good hu- 
mor. His portrait, executed by Charles 
Osgood, of Salem, some years later, 
adorns the wall of the parlor, and is 
said to be an excellent likeness by 
those who remember him. He was 
what might be called a many sided 


























man, and all that he was he owed 


to 
himself. ‘“ Blood will tell” is an old 
adage and a true one. The brave 
Scotch-Irish blood that coursed in this 
man’s veins may account for his am- 
bition and energy, and this was the 
only legacy that he had. ‘The rest he 
won himself. 

It was during the early days of the 
Revolution, in the adjoining town of 
Peterborough, that James Miller first 
saw the light. He was the third of 


] 


four brothers, and his earlier years were 


passed, with the ex eption of a few 
weeks’ schooling, in tilling the paternal 
acres. But he was destined for some- 


thing more than a tiller of the ground. 


The dream came to him one day while 
he was at work in the field hoeing a very 
hard row of potatoes. Surely there was 
some easier way of earning a living 
than this, he thought. His limited 
education seemed a drawback, but this 
he resolved to amend. It was uphill 
vork at first, but the young man had a 
stout heart and a good head, and he 
persevered. He finished an academi- 
cal course at Amherst, and spent a few 
months in college. Then he selected 
the law as a profession, and after being 
admitted to the bar, settled at Green- 
field, where he was also postmaster and 
captain of an artillery company. It 
was while serving in this latter vocation 
that he first developed a taste for mili- 
tary life. 


In 1808, after five years practice of 


law, Miller entered the United States 
army, having secured a major’s com- 
mission, the highest then held by any 
yne in the state. He thus had ample 
time to become versed in military life 
before the opening of the war of 1812. 
In that contest few distinguished them- 
selves with the valor and success that 
this lawyer bred soldier did. It found 
him at the beginning a simple colonel ; 
at its close he wore the epaulets of a 
brigadier, and had obtained a universal 
reputation as a chivalrous hero. We 
have not space to speak of all his ex- 
ploits. He participated in several bat 
tles, but it was at Lundy’s Lane that he 
won his enduring fame. A more se- 
verely contested battle never was fought 
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It began about five 


on American soil. 


o’clock in the afternoon, and lasted 


until midnight. The cataract of Nia 
, ni 


ara, which was near the battlefield, had 


its thunder drowned by the din of arms. 





At intervals the moon shone brightly, 
but often light was obscured. 
Eight thous ombatants contested 
the field in the hot July air. Against 
a superior fe the Americans con- 
tended with various success. Gen- 


erals Brown and Scott were both wound- 
ed, and General Ripley (also a New 
Hampshire worthy) took the command. 
With his experienced eye, that skillful 
fficer could see no hope of victory 
unless a certain battery, which com- 

the battle-field, could be taken. 
Colonel Miller was selected to lead the 
desperate charge. “Can you storm 
that battery, and silence it?” asked the 
commander. “I'll try, sir,” was the 
colonel’s laconic answer, which after- 
wards became the motto of his regi- 
ment. 

A braver charge was never made. 
The Light Brigade at Balaklava did no 
more gallant fighting than Colonel Mil- 
ler and the twenty-first regiment of in- 
fantry did in the moonlight of t 
fearful night. They seized the battery 
at the point of the bayonet, after the 
most determined fighting. Three times 
the British rallied for its recapture, and 
three times were they repulsed. At 
midnight Colonel Miller and his men 
held possession of the place, and the 
foe had retired. The battle of Lundy’s 
Lane was over. 


2) 
manded 


1ar 





hot 
lal 





Such was the man who was master 
of this mansion for forty years. He 
could not have selected a more charm- 
ing location fora home. It was just 
the place where a soldier, wearied 
with war’s rude alarum, might find 
peace for his troubled soul. And here 
he rested, but not long. 

In 1819 he went to Arkansas as the 
first governor of that territory, where 
he remained four years. Returning to 
Temple, he was the next year elected 
to Congress from his district. At the 
same time he received the appoint- 
ment of Collector of Customs for the 


district of Salem and Beverly, Mass. 


1 
} 
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He accepted the collectorship, which 
he retained until 1849, when his young 
est son took his place, and the hero 
retired to private life. He did not 
long survive. Paralysis had already 
shattered his powerful frame and on 
the 7th of July, 1851, New Hamp- 
shire’s most dashing soldier, and one 
of her greatest men, breathed his last 
in the atms of his mourning children. 
General Miller was one of the bravest 
men who ever lived. But boister 
ous, reckless soldier that he was, he 
was one of the kindest of men. He 
had a heart as tender as a woman’s, 
and was a at the shrine 


devotee of 


home. His letters to his wife while on 
the frontier, show him to have been a 
husband worthy of Alcestis. Every 


missive breathes a spirit of manly ten 
derness and devotion that rare 
among men. Each one is a gem that 
should be set in silver, for, aside from 
other considerations, they have no 
‘small historic value. No better ac- 
counts have been given of the battles 
of Fort Erie, Chippewa, and Lundy’s 
Lane than was written by this brave 
soldier and loving husband from the 
very scene of carnage, home to his 
wife. 

The general was twice married. His 
first wife was Martha Ferguson, of Pe- 
terborough, who died young, two years 
after her marriage, in 1805. Miss 
Ruth Flint, his second wife, he mar- 
ried in 1808. She was the dearly be- 
loved Ruth whom he addressed 
affectionately while absent in his cam- 
paigns, and she now rests beside him 
in the beautiful cemetery of Harmony 
Grove, Salem, Mass. 

He had children by both wives, sons 
and daughters. Several of them are 
still living. ‘Two daughters, the Misses 
Rebecca and Augusta Miller, live at 
the old homestead. 

Though no longer young, they are 
still beautiful and entertaining, and 
their hospitality is not stinted. They 
have inherited their father’s large abil- 
ity and goodness. The estate of two 
hundred acres is managed by them, 
and managed well. The arable land 

is under a high state of cultivation. 


is 


so 
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Nice Jersey stock feed in the pastures. 
In the stables are some valuable horses, 


among which is a_ very handsome 
pony, a cross of the Morgan with 
an Indian mustang. The mother was 


an animal much prized by General 
Miller, who obtained it in Arkansas, 
and the younger shares to an equal de 
the of 
have retused large 
times past. 

The military taste of the general 
seems to have descended to 
generations. His oldest son, James 
Ferguson Miller, was a commodore in 
the American navy when he died, in 
1858. James Miller, one of his grand- 
sons, is a lieutenant in the Second U. 
S. Infantry. James Miller Ropes, 
another grandson, is a captain in the 
Fighth Cavalry. It is not impossible 
that another hero may blossom from 
the same noble stock, but it is well to 
remember that men of that stamp ap- 
pear only at long intervals. 


his mistresses, who 
prices for him in 


gree favor 


youngel 


The old house is full of bricbacs. 
A relic hunter would here find his 
paradise. The attic is a storehouse of 


wonders. There are chests of antique 
dresses worn by ladies of the mansion 
from the Revolutionary period up, pon- 
derous flint locks which have 
good service against the invading hosts 


done 


of Britain in two wars, swords rusted 
in their scabbards, venerable chairs 


and writing desks, old pictures, and a 
hundred other things—a mine of curi- 
ous wealth, invaluable and almost in- 
exhaustible. In -particular is there 
preserved for safe keeping the costly 
sword, presented to General Miller by 
his excellency Dan’l D. Thompson, 
governor of the state of New York, 
pursuant to the resolution of the Sen 
ate and Assembly of that state, 
testimony of gratitude for his services 
and admiration for his gallant conduct. 
The gold medal presented to him by 
Congress for meritorious conduct at 
Chippewa, Lundy’s Lane, and Erie, is 
kept with other valuable mementos. 
A boarding ax, barbaric and warlike in 
its guise, is a souvenir of Com. Bain 
bridge’s friendship for the hero. 

I fain would linger longer amid scenes 


as a 
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nd iroundings, which from their spot in the foreground. I left the 
issociation with one whose name _ ha place with regret. The September 
been a household word among us, are foliage was never more brilliant: the 
of never-flaging interest: but I must browns and the greens predominated, 
end. but the purple and the gold were all 


It was like turning away from an old the brighter for the contrast. Sighing 
friend when I left the hospitable man- on the breese came the words: 


“QO Autumn! why so soon 
Depart the trees that make the forests 
i « 


sion, and among the many pictures 
graven on my memory, few are pleas 
anter than the one that has this histori: 


a 
wind? 


WOMANS WORK IN EDUCATION-® 


BY ABBA GOOLD WOOLSON, 


fhe extent and variety of its scien- essentially, in most cases, formed. To 
_ 


tific research is said to be the chief and woman, therefore, is committed the 
distinguishing glory of our century; moulding of our characters; and the 


but I believe its strongest claim to the safety and perpetuity of the nation de- 
honor and gratitude of the human race pend upon her and her education.” 
will be tounded upon the fact that it And yet these truths, so obvious to 
has been the first to accord justice to the foremost minds of all ages, can 
women, to lift them into the plane of hardly yet boast of a general accept- 
intellectual beings, and to endow them ance among men. It has remained 
with the opportunity of a thorough and for our own enlightened country, in 
liberal education. these latter days, to give to the world 
Four hundred years before Christ, its first example of a complete system 
Plato wrote these memorable words: of public instruction intended alike for 
** No one will deny that women ought both sexes, and free to all. 
to share in education and in other ways 
with men.” Twenty-one centuries had !NSTRUCTION OF GIRLS IN COLONIAL TIMES, 
passed since this was uttered in the 


way Any careful survey of the history of 
little Athenian State, when the Presi- : ; : 


; : ; : female education in America would re- 
dent = New England College thus veal the fact that many years, nay cen- 
ss nis belief : ; turies, had to elapse after the landing of 
: We nt a ye aye ‘ 08 our pilgrim fathers and mothers before 
as ll é as é en. < 9 } : “8 1 c 
the cars is just what the women e3 intellectual oe of the gu's = 
ie eno “ss Doce the commonwealth appeared to be a 
make it. Every man is born of woman, natter of the slightest consequence. 
and up to the age of seven is almost It has always been the boast of our 
exclusively under the control of woman. “countrymen that scarcely had the little 
For the next seven years, too, he is but band of religious reformers from Ene- 
little less under her control; and by lens endl Vielen! colsiiihel te 
the age of fourteen the character is selves in the wilds of an unknown con- 
tead in Concord, N. H., Mareh Sth. tinent, scarcely had they succeeded in 
1879, at a **Commemoration Festival, 
held in grateful recognition of the Act 
which allows to mothers a voice in di- aa? % ee 3 
recting the public education of their Ceeded, from their wasted means, to 
children.” lay the foundation not merely of an 





+ 
tf 


warding off the attacks of wild beasts 


and hostile savages, before they pro- 
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elementary school for temporary needs, 
but of a permanent, well-established 
college, whose pupils, at their entrance, 
should be able to read Cicero at sight, 
speak and write Latin prose and verse, 
and inflect Greek paradigms. As a 
community they pledged themselves to 
pay four hundred pounds for its estab 

lishment. This was in the year 1636, 
and its students were boys alone. It 
is now the year of grace 1879, and 
still none but boys attend. Not till 
two hundred and forty years after the 
establishment of Harvard was a college 
for girls opened within the limits of 
Massachusetts, and that ~ was _ built 
wholly by private funds. No girls’ col- 
lege was founded in any eastern state 
before 1865. 

When the colony had succeeded in 
its purpose to endow and support this 
higher institution, it was made obliga- 
tory upon towns of a certain size to 
maintain good preparatory schools, At 
that period the men of authority in the 
state had no questioning scruples as to 
the expediency or the obligation of 
towns to maintain high schools, where 
a thorough classical course should be 
open to all students, provided the stu- 
dents were boys. The Boston Latin 
School was thus founded 234 years ago ; 
the Girls’ Latin School of that city has 
been in existence but three years. 
There was no English High School for 
girls in that city till thirty years ago. 
Indeed, nearly all public schools of 


that character have been called into 
being during the last forty years. In 


Portland, the High School for Boys was 
established in 1797, that for Girls in 
1850. There were private academies 
at a somewhat earlier date, which pre- 
tended to give a thorough training for 
girls, but these were founded long after 
the similar schools for boys had been 
built. Thus Andover, Mass., which 
had had its famous Phillips Academy 
since the beginning of the Revolution, 
possessed no higher institution for girls 
till the year 1829, when its Abbott 
Academy was incorporated, as a pi- 
oneer in the work of woman’s educa- 
tion. 

In those early days of the seventeenth 
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century, when the Massachusetts colony 
was taking such pains to fit its boys for 
Harvard, let us not suppose that the 
girls were wholly forgotten. ‘There 
was a law which provided that they 
should be taught to spin and gather 
flax—no more, no less. If you and | 
had chanced to live at that time we 
should not have known how to write 
our names. We should, however, have 
considered it to be no disgrace. It is 
said that in six wills still preserved in 
the town of Andover already mention- 
ed, all of which bear dates prior to 
1700 and contain women’s names, 
every female signature encloses its X 
mark save one; and that belonged to 
the minister’s daughter, who was re- 
garded, without doubt, as a most sin- 
gular person, of rare attainments hardly 
becoming in her sex. And what is 
still stranger, at that very time when 
these Massachusetts ladies of property 
were pinching their fingers around un- 
accustomed pens, that their X mark 
might be one to be proud of, Queen 
Mary of England, wife of King Wil- 
liam, born and reared in an English 
palace, and a favorite with learned di- 
vines, who made her court at Holland 
a rendezvous for English liberals, wrote 
ina handsome book given to her in 
1688, and which Macaulay tells us may 
still be seen at the Hague, “‘ This book 
was given to the King and [ at our 
crownation.” When the pupil of Bishop 
Burnet, and she the sovereign lady of 
the realm, penned a formal inscription 
in this fashion, what wonder that the 
wives of English colonists, in foreign 
wilds, could not sign their names ? 
After the lapse of years, girls were 
thought to have acquired all that was 
to be learned about flax—and no doubt 
it was an excellent specimen for botan- 
ical study—and were suffered to enter 
the primary schools with their brothers. 
Then, when they began to long for 
something else beside the three R’s, 
they were sent to the private academies 
that sprang up in response to such a 
call; and there, after a little nibble at 
history, elementary mathematics and 
French, they were set to calm their 
nerves over long stints of needlework, 








at 
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which consumed a large portion of 
their school life. But boys, provided 
they attended the same schools, had a 
different curriculum, corresponding to 
the public grammar school; for boys 
were to 


girls, — 
well, girls were girls. Even this “ fe- 
male education,” as it was called, was 
arare acquisition in the closing years 
of the last century. 


} } 
go to college; and 


INFLUENCE OF ENGLAND. 


Our Puritan forefathers were well- 
born and well-bred Englishmen ; but 
we shall not wonder at their narrow 
views concerning the education of their 
daughters, if we remember what preju- 
dices they brought with them from 
their former homes. 

When their grim little company land- 
ed on Plymouth Rock, James the First 
was reigning in England. The days 
of the nation’s highest glory were fast 
passing away. Elizabeth had died 
seventeen years before ; Shakespeare 
had lain in his grave under the aisles of 
Stratford church for four years, when 
the Mayflower set sail for the West. 

‘he very year which saw that brave 
little vessel ploughing through the 
waters of an unknown sea, saw the 
publication of Lord Bacon’s greatest 
work, the .Vevum Organum, a work 
destined to revolutionize the whole sys- 
tem of scientific enquiry. Ben Jonson 
was still alive, entertaining his new 
friends with garrulous reminiscences of 
the great playwrights with whom he 
had lived in the elder time. But he 
was one of the few late stars lingering 
above the horizon after the moon had 
set. The radiance of those “ spacious 
times of great Elizabeth ”’ still dims the 
light of all succeeding ages; but it 
won no recognition from the Scottish 
pedant who had come to fill the throne 
of -the last and greatest of the Tudors. 
He cared nothing for the exploits of 
Drake and Frobisher and Raleigh ; 
nor for that prouder heritage of glory 
conferred by the writings of Sidney, 
Spenser and Shakespeare. To his 
thinking, the tedious diatribes against 
tobacco written by his own royal hand 
outweighed in value the whole system 
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of scientific research which the great 
Elizabethan philosopher was then giv- 
ing to the world ; and the flimsy Court 
Masques which Ben Jonson wrote at 
the bidding of his Danish queen were 
more pleasing in her eyes than the 


stately tragedies which Shakespeare, 
in other days, had helped him act at 
the Globe. 


Genius and scholarship could no 
longer look to royal patronage for the 
stimulus and support which they had 
hitherto known. And that general im- 
pulse to classical learning which had 
been given to Europe by the Renais- 
sance, and which the Tudors did so 
much to foster in their own land, was 
fast dying away. A taste for frivolous 
accomplishments had usurped its place. 
Study was no longer fashionable among 
ladies of rank; no Lady Jane Grey’s 
sat reading Plato in their chamber 
while hunting parties rode gaily towards 
the park, no daughters of a Lord Chan- 
cellor conversed in Latin with famous 
scholars from abroad. In time, the 
long and shameful dynasty of the Stu- 
arts, lasting for more than a century,— 
from 1603 to 1714,—crushed out all 
ambition for anything but vain display 
in the ladies of the court; and the 
German family ‘which succeeded, and 
which has already held the throne for 
a hundred and sixty-five years, brought 
from their petty kingdom of Hanover 
no women of trained intelligence or 
scholarly tastes to inspire anew the so- 
ciety of their adopted realm, while they 
gave to it kings as profligate in life, and 
far more duil in intellect and more un- 
cultured than their predecessors, the; 
Stuarts, had ever been. This example 
of the reigning family could not but 
lower the standard of female character 
and attainments throughout the land. 

It was at the beginning of this long 
period of national decadence in learn- 
ing and letters that our pilgrim fathers 
left their native shores. They hgd 
sprung from a class of the English peo- 
ple which cared far less for literary 
acquirements in men than did the high 
born cavaliers, whose polished elegance 
of mind and manners appeared to the 
stern gaze of the Puritans to have fitted 
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them only to waste their days in idle 
attendance upon a dissolute court, and 
to render the sins which taey openly 
committed more alluring to the young. 
Art and letters they consequently re 
garded as the ready ministers of vice. 
In all women, scholarly pursuits were 
held to be a perversion of natural pow- 
ers, profitless alike to women and to 
the world ; while for the daughters of 
Puritan homes, who needed to practice 
only the household arts and economies, 
and who might soon be called upon to 
forsake the sheltered firesides of their 
childhood for the rough encounters of 
the wilderness, they were: condemned 
as worse than useless. And during 
more than two centuries after the set- 
tlement of New England we have seen 
that no new impulse came from the 
mother country to awaken in the minds 
of the colonists that enlightened interest 
in the sound education of their daugh- 
ters, which they had early shown in 
regard to their sons. 

Thus the girls of England and of all 
English colonies, from the reign of 
Elizabeth to that of Victoria, were sut- 
fered to reach mature age with no com- 
bined attempt on the part of parents 
and educators to give to their faculties 
that thorough and systematic training 
which it was thought necessary for 
their brothers to receive. And not till 
very recently has the fact been recog- 


nized that the intellectual capacity of 
the girl is equal to that of the boy, if 


not identical with it in kind ; and that 
upon a full and complete development 
of her mental powers must depend her 
value as a wife, mother, and efficient 
member of the society in which her 
life must be passed. Heretofore crude 
natural instincts had been regarded as 
sufficient to direct her in the discharge 
of the noblest duties which any human 
being can be called upon to perform. 
When I remember this, and consider 
what a waste of woman’s intellect, un- 
awakened and untrained, there has 
been in this country and in all countries 
during the past two centuries, and in- 
deed in all the world and for all time ; 
and when I reflect upon what the 
aroused intellectual capacity of my sex 
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is now doing in every field—education, 
art, science, literature, charities and re- 
form,—this waste of half the mental 
power of the human race in- 
comparibly the greatest loss that the 
world has ever known. 

To-day, owing to the general intelli- 
gence of the race, the higher education 
of woman is making a great advance not 
only in England and America, but in 
the whole civilized world. And what 
is done for this cause at the present 
time is done not merely for princesses 
and ladies of rank, but for all classes 
who may choose to attend the common 
schools, and who have sufficient means 
to enable them to enter the universities 
not yet supported from public funds. 

If President Dummer and Master 
Moody are suffered to revisit their fa- 
miliar haunts, they may gaze without 
dismay upon the academic shades of 
Harvard, Andover, Exeter, and the 
Boston Latin School, where boys, and 
boys alone, are still deciphering the 
same Latin poets as of old; but what 
can they think of Smith and Wellesley, 
where flax is never thought of, and 
where girlish voices are heard translat- 
ing the Odes of Horace, and solving 
problems of the Calctilus? Let 
hope that their departed spirits are 
spared such bewildering visions. 


seems 


us 


WOMAN AS PUPIL. 


In our own State, all public schools, 
from the primary to the: Normal, are as 
free to girls as to boys. The crowning 
institution of all, founded and support- 
ed, it is true, by private funds, but 
pointed to with pardonable pride by its 
graduates as an object of credit to the 
state and of interest to every citizen, is 
our venerable and venerated Dartmouth 
College. From the time of its location 
at Hanover in the year 1770, its history 
has been a part of the history of New 
Hampshire ; its annual reunions have 
drawn together from all parts of the land 
the wisest and the best to do it homage ; 
its Presidents have ever ranked among 
our chief civic dignitaries ; its alumni 
have filled our public offices of honor and 
trust ; and they have worn throughout 
life the initials of its degrees as proudly 














as if they were the insignia of some 
noble rank accorded them by mon 
archs. 

This college feels itself so secure of 
the affection of its sons, so worthy the 
respect of all our people, that it does 
not hesitate to come year after year to 
our legislative assemblies to petition for 
a generous share of the public funds, 
as its rightful due,—as, indeed, only a 
just recompense for the great benefits 
it has conferred. 

And such bequests it has not failed 
to receive. From donations of public 
lands it is enabled to hold in trust no 
less than twenty-three of its scholar 
ships, by which that number of boys 
from the state may obtain free tuition 
within its classic halls ; from the com 
mon treasury five thousand dollars 
have been awarded to its medical 
school ; while the agricultural colle 
entrusted to its management is, in re 
ality, a school of the state, established 
for our farmers’ sons by public appro- 
priations, and receiving from the same 
source a fund sufficient to endow a 
dozen scholarships. ‘Thus has the state 
repeatedly recognized the claim which 
Dartmouth makes upon its fostering 
care. 

Far be it from any one of us to ap- 
pear to detract from honors due to its 
historical renown ; in such institutions 
of learning the chief glory of a repub- 
lic should consist ; and no state of the 
Union but would think it had won a 
new jewel for its crown if it could boast 
the possession of time-honored Dart- 
mouth. 

But with that pride in its fame which 
we share in common with every citizen, 
there is mingled a keen sense of the 
long injustice to women to which its 
history bears witness. For one hun 
dred and eight years this excellent col- 
lege has done its best to train the 
minds of the boys Of the state ; it has 
never yet spread an open page before 
the eyes of a girl, never lifted a voice 


to explain to her a difficult problem, or 


to direct her in the pursuit of intellec 
tual truth. Libraries it has, where the 
treasures of fifty thousand volumes are 
stored for the use of enquiring 
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minds, but these volumes are not 


for her to touch; lecturers it has, 
who bring the resources of thoro igh 
learning and practiced skill to illustrate 


the prin ples of every department of 
science, philosophy and literature ; but 
hey may rather talk to empty benches 


1an to the eager minds of youn 


womel 
It still holds a fund bequeathed to it 
for the education of Indians ; but now 


that our savages are extinct, no one re- 
members that in their places m 


gn € 


found keen-witted Yankee girls of our 


native stock, who have a relish for 
the culture that this century can giv 
and who will need it all, since they are 
to become the queens of home, and 
the directors of social life. No one 
seems to note that the public High 
Schools, established within the past 
thirty years, have brought these girls 
well trained to the threshold of the col- 
lege, and that there they stand to-day, 
] ynging to enter 


does any one say that girls do not 
care for this learnin; s, and would not 
take it, if offered? But they depart 
beyond our limits to procure what 
Dartmouth denies them. Our own lit- 
tle city has young women studying to- 
day at Vassar, Smith and Wel liclen 
forced, if they would acquire the best 
education of their time, to exile them 
selves from their native state, which re 
fuses what they are willing to pay for 
and eager to obtain. Our | 
i 


toe 


yubl 
been entrusted alesor st 


wholly to women ; and yet we withhold 
from those who are to constitute five 
sixths of our teaching force, the best 
education which our community can 
furnish. And who needs this educa 
tion more, or can turn it to higher uses. 
than the instructors of the young 

Meanwhile, our college, with class 
rooms half filled, and libraries unread, 
cries aloud for students, and protests 
itself in earnest need of lavish bene 
factions, if it is to continue its daily 
work. 

In time it will learn that as from 
women in the past have come rich do- 
nations of money, which it was never 
too proud to receive and to consecrate 
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to the task of training the masculine 
mind alone, so from women in the fu- 
ture may come the brightest examples 
of intellectual faculties committed to 
its training, of whose achievements it 
may boast in after years, when it has 
outgrown and well-nigh forgotten the 
narrow exclusiveness of the present. 


Then, a Mary Somerville or Harriet - 


Martineau, a George Eliot or Elizabeth 
Browning, may shed such lustre upon 
the college that condescended to teach 
her mathematics, political economy, 
German philosophy, and the metres of 
Greek verse, that alma mater may re- 
joice to enroll her name beside those 
of the great lawyers and statesmen and 
men of affairs whom she honors to-day. 

In the meantime we will not despair 
even of Dartmouth. When we read of 
the liberal action of college trustees in 
older countries, — that in Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark and Switzerland 
girls are gaining the highest education 
in the same institutions with their 
brothers, and liberal colleges for girls 
are springing up even in Italy, that the 
great London University has just thrown 
wide its doors to women, and Belfast 
will soon follow, that girls’ colleges clus- 
ter about the English Cambridge and 
promise to spring up even at Oxford, 
and that our own Harvard graciously 
consents at last to smuggle girls with 
their dictionaries in at the side door, so 
that professors may receive their tuition 
while withholding the diploma fairly 
won,—and most unfairly, too, by un- 
ambitious, unrewarded work,—while all 
this progress is going on in the world 
about us, we may expect the trustees 
of Dartmouth to rub their eyes here- 
after, with a sudden consciousness that 
a new day is dawning; and then they 
may remember with shame in what 
year of grace it is that they are pre- 
suming to put locks upon learning, and 
to debar trom its fountains minds fitted 
by their creator for the attainment of 
all truth. 

Till that day arrives, let no woman 
who bears in her soul a sense of jus- 
tice, or feels in her heart one throb of 
sympathy for her sex, contribute to its 
capacious treasury what belongs of right 
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to her defrauded sisters; and when 
legislatures meet, let no woman sit in 
dumb acquiescence within their halls, 
while its friends plead there for a fur- 
ther share of the public funds,—funds 
drawn in large part from taxes on the 
property of those it refuses to educate ; 
but rather let us say, Honor from our 
citizens, and contributions from our 
treasury to Dartmouth College when it 
shall stand for justice as well as for 
learning, for equal rights as well as for 
scholarship ; and until then let it main- 
tain its monastic cloisters best’ it 
can. 

It is true that this unjust discrimina- 
tion in regard to the sex of the student, 
which will appear so absurd to educa- 
tors of the future, no one of our elder 
colleges of the first rank has yet been 
liberal enough to outgrow. The higher 
institutions of New England now open 
to girls are either the small or the new ; 
and in either case, they lack the pres- 
tige, if not the advantages, which the 
older and richer universities confer. 
Yale enrolls no girl’s name among its 
thousand students, nor Harvard among 
its eight hundred. The three hundred 
and eighty-four young men now at 
Dartmouth would sneer, probably, at 
the suggestion that a girl shoulc enter 
their class rooms to share the instruction 
there ; though one hundred and forty- 
five of them are New Hampshire boys, 
graduates of our city high schools or 
country academies, where they studied 
side by side with young women whose 
renderings of Virgil and solutions of 
algebraic problems they found it im- 
possible to surpass. And among these 
conservative and exclusive schools we 
must also include Bowdoin, and Am- 
herst and Williams, Middlebury and 
Wesleyan University, Brown and Trinity 
and Tufts. 

In all our New England colleges, I 
find there are studying, the present 
year, four thousand, four hundred and 
twenty-eight boys, and five hundred and 
thirty-eight girls. Of the latter, one 
hundred and seventy are at Boston 
University, and about two hundred at 
Wellesley ; Smith College, at Northamp- 
ton, has one hundred and fifty ; and 
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there are nine at Bates, ten at Colby, 
and seven at the University of Vermont. 

Without doubt more 
depart to distant colleges, since it is 


rls than boys 


ry} 
en FA 
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nly away from home that the best in- 
struction is offered to them. In Vas 
sar, Cornell, and Michigan University 
there are in all, at the present time, 
three hundred and_ eighty-six girls, 
many of whom will return in vacation 
to New England towns. 

Every year sees a large increase in 
the number of girls attending college. 
Especially is this the case in institutions 
that maintain the most rigorous stand- 
ard, like Smith College and the prepar- 
itory Latin School lately established in 
Boston for girls. 

It is the poverty of women, and the 
lack of pecuniary aid, which prevents 
amore rapid increase in the number 
of such students, and keeps them so 
(lisproportionate to the number of col- 
lege boys. The girl who enters a uni 
versity to-day must, in nearly all cases, 
go prepared to bear from her own pri- 
vate resources the full expenses ol liv- 
ing throughout a four years’ course. 
She will not find, like her brother, 
ample funds stored there for her as- 
sistance by unknown benefactors of the 
past. If poor and friendless, she has 
seen herself hopelessly debarred from 
the best learning of the time, and has 
remained at home. It is true that in 
some colleges she may find her tuition 
bills remitted by considerate trustees ; 
this is the case at Smith and Colby, 
and to some extent at Wellesley and 
Vassar ; but they who go to Boston 
University find no scholarship to aid 
them in its whole College of Liberal 
Arts, so that even tuition bills have to 
be met ; Bates College has one scholar- 
ship specially designed for a girl ; Vas- 
sar two, and Wellesley but three. 

In addition to expenses of instruc- 
tion, the cost of living will be some 
two hundred dollars a year; and this 
often is not easily met from home sup- 
plies, which, scanty as they are, have 
been spared with difficulty from family 
needs. To eke out slender resources 
is no easy task in such a place by 
means of any labor which a student 
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can perform. From daily stiuting, such 
girls are led to endure hardships that 
gradually undermine their physical 
strength and impair their mental tone. 
* They are too ready,” writes a profes- 
sor in one of these girls’ colleges, 
“they are too ready to reduce the ex- 
pense of living at the expense of 
health.” 

And, indeed, no one can enquire 
into the present needs of women as 
students, without becoming convinced 
that it is not more colleges that they 
require, so much as larger endowments 
entrusted to those already open. 
Young women must receive the same 
pecuniary aid that has been extended 
to young men, if they are to study 
with equal ease. It is possible to-day 
for a poor boy, provided he be men- 
tally and morally competent, to pass 
through the best college in the land ; 
it is not possible for the poor girl. 
Harvard alone dispenses to poor boys 
who come to her for instruction, the 
sum of twenty-five thousand dollars 
every year. Thus one in eight of all 
her students may, if they choose, re- 
ceive a scholarship. ‘This system of 
help has been established there only 
within the last twenty-six years: and 
during that time it has disbursed no 
less than two hundred and seventy-six 
thousand dollars. Yale, less wealthy, 
distributes six thousand dollars annual- 
ly, and offers many other sources of 
help. Dartmouth has in all one hun- 
dred and twenty-three scholarships ; by 
means of which the expenses of that 
number of young men may be defrayed 
either in whole or in part. Bowdoin 
has twenty-eight such scholarships ; 
Brown nearly a hundred. At Am- 
herst, one hundred and forty-three re- 
ceive from forty-five to a hundred and 
forty dollars annually towards their 
term bills; and then a third of this 
number often receive, in addition, a 
hundred dollars every year. 

In such institutions there are. more- 
over, many annual prizes given for su- 
perior attainments, which vary in 
amount from ten to two hundred and 
fifty dollars each. 

As I glance through the catalogues 
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of these boys’ colleges, and see what 
pages are filled with the mere enumer 

ation of bequests left them by benevo- 
lent friends,—bequests of from one to 
five thousand dollars each, which may 
yield from permanent investments an 
annual interest to aid and bless forever 
as many masculine students,—lI feel a 
mingled sense of pride and shame as | 
discern so many women’s names among 
these benefactors,—pride that thy sex 
have thus shown how highly they ap- 
preciate the learning that has been re- 
fused to themselves, shame that it is 
not to their own unbefriended sisters 
that these fortunes have been conse- 
crated for all time. 

In the early history of Harvard, we 
read that among its colonial patrons 
was “a widow of Roxbury who gave 
one pound.” From that day to this, 
these widows’ mites, large and small, 
have flowed steadily into the treasury 
of our monastic institutions, especially 
devoted in many cases to the educa- 
tion of young ministers. By such 
means, puny theologians have been 
enabled to sharpen their wits sufficiently 
for demonstrating to female congrega- 
tions that woman was made by a wise 
Creator inferior to man in mind and 
body, and that He specially designed 
her to be the helpmeet of that superior 
being with whom it is her privilege to 
dwell. And the women, drinking in 
this comforting doctrine, thus dispensed 
from the pulpits they have built and 
supported, have always appeared to 


consider their money to have been 
well-spent. 
Harvard can afford to maintain a 


haughty front towards women to-day, 
because she has grown rich from the 
legacies they have bequeathed to her 
in the past. Yale, besides the aid she 
extends to undergraduates, keeps al- 
ways some two of her alumni residing 
at the college, for a further continuance 
of their studies; and the funds pro- 
vided for their annual support came 
from fellowships endowed by women. 
To Bates, women gave the land for its 
observatory; they founded ten of 
Dartmouth’s scholarships, and three of 
Amherst’s, and gave the only two pos- 
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sessed by the 
Boston 


Theological School otf 
University. From one lady 
alone, Bowdoin derives three quarters 
of the whole fund of eight thousand 
dollars set apart for the use of its indi 

gent students. Another has given to 
it a large and valuable mineral collec 

tion; five of its scholarships are a 

credited to women’s names ; while but 
yesterday we read that her alumni, at 
their last annual dinner in Boston, re 
ceived with three cheers the announce 
ment that a lady of Malden had prom 
ised fifty thousand dollars for the com 
pletion of its memorial hall. 

The fact that women’s colleges,— 
lately erected and endowed, for the 
most part, by the munificence of men, 
—find themselves hampered on every 
side, and are pleading for a tithe ot 
the riches lavished upon these elder 
seats of learning, seems powerless to 
divert the tide. The daily newspapers 
tell of no responses to such appeals ; 
but they inform us that a woman will 
soon erect a handsome library building 
for Princeton ; that another promises 
thirty-five thousand dollars to endow a 
chair of mental philosophy at Dart 
mouth, and that a Portsmouth lady has 
recently set aside four thousand dollars 
“for the use of indigent Portsmouth 
youth at college,’—and the word 
“youth ” in such cases always means 
the boys. 

Meanwhile Vassar, after strenuous 
solicitations made to alumni and friends 
far and near, secures two scholarships. 
and is now working hard to complete 
a third ; there is but one at Bates given 
specially for a girl, and three at Welles 
ley ; and these, so far as I can learn. 
comprise all the scholarships for girls, 
regularly endowed by private funds. 
that any college holds.. But one of 
them comes from a woman ; and that 
stands at Wellesley to the memory of a 
departed husband. At least one rich 
woman in America has had sufficient 
sympathy for a girl struggling, against 
poverty and discouragement, that she 
may acquire the highest education of 
her time, to set apart five thousand 
dollars from ample possessions, to be 
held for her in perpetual trust. And 
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every year, for all time, some brave 
virl will bless that woman’s name. 

To this general indifference of women 
in regard to the wants of college girls, 
et us hasten to admit a few more hon 
orable exceptions. It is Miss Sn 
vreat fortune that builds the girls’ col 
lege at Northampton ; and the neces 
sity of more pecuniary aid for the girls 
at Wellesley has giv en rise to the 
‘Students’ Aid Soci ty,” composed 
mostly of ladies, who seek to obtain 
the needed funds. The society in 
Boston for the ** University Education 
of Women,” is likewise ready to lend a 
helping hand to such students, espe 
ially to those at Boston University. “But 
for its aid,” says President Warren, 
‘several young women would certainly 
have broken down in health, and failed 
of completing their course of study.” 

Still the fact remains that intelligent, 
energetic, well-trained Yankee girls, 
who are worth more as moral forces in 
society than a dozen fledgling ministers, 
but who are poor in all save the ambi- 
tions and the possibilities of youth, 
are forced to abandon all hope of fur- 
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ther instruction when they leave the 
public school; while many who enter 
college labor there at continual disad- 
vantage, starving the body that they 
may store the mind. ‘To my knowl- 
edge,” writes the President of Middle- 
bury, pleading for a sister institution, 
‘girls are kept from entering Vermont 
University for want of the help which 
scholarships would give.” 

I am not, my friends, unmindful of 
the fact that this is an occasion of 
thanksgiving for benefits received ; but 
while rejoicing at our festival, would it 
not be selfish to forget that there are 
at this hour, communing with books in 
their solitary rooms, remote from home 
and friends, the girls of our state 
whom we ought to help and cherish, 
girls of gifted intellects and resolute 
hearts, who bear their privations brave- 
ly, but. who, in thoughtful hours, are 
troubled by memories of the patient 
mother and_ hard-working father at 
home, robbing themselves of daily 
comforts that the daughter they love 
may not be called from her books. 


ins 
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For what these students are strug- 
gling to obtain at such a costly sacri- 
fice, all society will be the gainer in 
years to come ; and their more favored 
sisters, sitting at ease in affluent homes, 
should be proud to tender them the 
help for which they pine. No jewelled 
radiance flashing from her fingers could 
become a woman’s hand like so benefi- 
cent a deed. For poor girls, then, | 
plead ; for have we not all known what 
it is to be poor, and to thirst for that 
which the gods denied ? 

A scholarship devoted to such noble 
ends, and consecrated to the memory 
of a departed friend, leads others to 
enshrine in grateful affection the name 
so dear to the donor’s heart. It is a 
better monument than chiselled mar 
ble ; for while it honors the dead it 
benefits the living, and extends its ben- 
efits to all time. 

An enlightened public sentiment can 
accomplish the great good of opening 
to girls the highest institutions of the 
land ; but liberal private charities must 
flow forth to supplement the work. 
Otherwise, only they who bring with 
them a key of gold can unlock th 


treasures they are eager to obtain. 
When, in future years, our college at 
Hanover shall fling wide its doors to 
girls, as well as to boys, and when it 
shall receive from every county in the 
state a liberal scholarship, contnbuted 
by generous women for the service of 
their sex, and consecrated,—not to the 
names of departed statesmen and di- 
vines, who have already abounding 
honor,—but to the names of women 
famed in our annals, to Molly Stark, 
and Hannah Dustin, and other heroines 
of New Hampshire history, we will 
hold another ** Commemoration Festi- 
val,” and then we will invite the trus- 
tees of Dartmouth to sit upon the 
stage. I fear we shall bring gray locks 
and wrinkled faces to grace that feast ! 


WOMAN AS TEACHER, 


This survey of the higher schools 
has shown us what are the present 
limitations of woman’s work as a pu- 
pil. It remains to consider her in the 
relations of teacher, and the director 
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of teachers,—that is, as a member of 
the School Cominittee. 

The past thirty years have seen a 
surprising change in the teaching fore 
of our country.  Steadily from 
place of grandam in the village 
woman has won her way, through po 
sitions in the desks of primary, gram 
mar and high schools, to full professor- 
ships in woman’s colleges, where the 
honorary title and the comfortable sal- 
ary are her own. 


the 
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To-day, five sixths 
of the teachers of our own state,—a 
large proportion,—are women; in 
Massachusetts they comprise seven 
eighths of the whole number; in New 
York City, nine tenths; while of the 
two hundred and fifty thousand teach- 
ers in the United States, no less than 
three fourths are women. All primary, 
and nearly all grammar schools have 
been entrusted to their care. 

When we consider in how brief a 
time this remarkable change has been 
wrought, we are tempted to believe 
that in one department, at least, of 
woman’s educational work, there will 
soon be room for congratulations alone. 
But the fact is that much still remains 
to be won before woman’s equality as 
a teacher is secured. It is trye to-day 
that no woman serves as principal of a 
high school in any city or large town 
in our state. So far I know, no 
woman is found in that position in any 
large city of the Union. There is no 
good reason for this; pupils of high 
schools are more easily managed than 
those in the lower grades, since they 
are older, accustomed to routine work, 
and to submission to school require- 
ments. The rough, idle, turbulent 
boys, who hate study and love mischief, 
rarely have learning enough to obtain 
entrance to these upper halls ; and, if 
they enter there, they yield more read- 
ily to the woman’s mode of discipline 
than to the man’s. It cannot be 
claimed then that man is needed in 
this place as a police officer ; it is no 
longer the case that he, and he alone, 
possesses the culture that colleges 
give, for women win that to-day from 
Cornell and Michigan and Vassar and 
Smith ; it is solely because these high 
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positions have desirable salaries attach- 
ed; and school boards, composed, is 
a general thing, entirely of men, nat 
urally yield without thought to old 
; ind grant these places to appli 
cants of their own 


usage, 
sex, 

And here let me disclaim any wish 
to impute a greater tendency towards 
unfair dealing in such matters to men 
than to women. Had ze always been 
in comfortable possession of the best 
places, we should, probably, from mere 
habit, continue to fill them with women, 
long after we had discovered that this 
was not wholly just. I should be sorry 
to appear as denunciatory as the little 
girl, who, after peculiar trials with her 
brother, offered up this fervent prayer : 
“Oh, Lord, bless my brother Tom! 
He lies, he steals, he swears ; all boys 
do, us girls don’t. Amen.” I am 
merely stating facts, and must leave 
your charitable thought to supply the 
mitigating circumstances. 

Women have been at the head of 
Normal Schools in St. Louis, and in 
Framingham, Massachusetts, and have 
succeeded there ; but to the other one 
hundred and thirty-eight Normal Schoo!s 
of the United States they are not, so 
far as I know, held to be eligible. 

One girls’ college has a woman 
president ; but it is hardly of the first 
rank ; even Smith and Vassar have not 
dared to attempt this innovation. 

That both men and women should 
teach in the same school, the best edu 
cators believe ; that, as matters stand 
to-day, a man is more likely to be the 
fit person for a college president, I am 
quite ready to concede ; I would only 
ask that in this, as in nearly all posi- 
tions held by teachers, the sex of the 
candidate do not settle the matter for 
or against, but that individual fitness 
be the only test. The most. skillful 
manager, the shrewdest financier, the 
most thorough scholar, should be call- 
ed to preside over our great institu 
tions of learning, whether these quali- 
ties be found in man or woman. 

That woman has been so readily 
admitted as instructor into all schools 
of the lower grades, is due quite as 
much to the fact that she will perform 
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better and more conscientious work 
for a small amount of money than the 
man,—that man, indeed, will not work 
it all for what she is compelled to take, 

as it is to an enlightened conviction 
that she is by nature better fitted than 
a man can possibly be, under any cir 
cumstances and at any price, to train 
the mind of a child. This being the 
case, there must be a further advance 
in public opinion, before she will be 
invited to fill the higher places, for 
which men find it worth their while to 
compete. 


In regard to this matter of sal 





there is a great deal to be remedies 
Rarely is it the case that a woman re 
ceives as much for her work in the 
school-room as a man would receive. 
To pay for labor, whether mental or 
physical, not strictly according to the 
quantity and quality of what has been 
done. but according to the sex of the 
one who does it, is manifestly unjust 
and absurd ; and yet the cities are few 
where such an arbitrary discrimina 
not made in the payment for educa- 
tional work. In St. Louis and San 
Francisco, all teachers of the same 
grade receive the same salary; this is 
the case throughout California, and, 
also, in Iowa, Nevada, Arizona and 
Idaho, and in several of the southern 
states. But no city of New England 
yet dreams of following their example 
Massachusetts, which claims to be the 
home of justice, philanthropy and 
patriotism, still summons | 
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yefore her 
two teachers who have discharged pre 

cisely the same duties during the past 
month ; and to the man she gives thirty 

eight dollars, to the woman, thirty-five. 
And yet within her legislative halls she 
displays the scales of justice evenly 
balanced. Our own state gives to the 
man, on an _ average, thirty-seven dol 

lars each month ; to the woman, twenty 

four. 

We are forced to conclude that not 
even among teachers have women an 
equality of rights ; nor can they have, 
till the highest places and the largest 
salaries are open to their competition, 
and they shall receive the same wages 
as men receive for the same work. 


WOMEN AS SCHOOL COMMITTEE, 
If it be true that women are espe¢ 
ially fitted by nature for the office of 


i 
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teacher, they would appear to be well 
fitted to direct the teaching of others, 
and to serve as members of school 
committees. Especially is this the 
case when to their past experience in 
the school-room they add that acquired 
in their own homes, among little chil 
dren in whose well-being they feel that 
absorbing interest which only a mother 
knows. In France, over a hundred 
years ago, Rousseau wrote in _ his 
* Emile,”—that famous work upon the 
training of the young :—*The first 
education is of the greatest importance ; 
and this first education belongs incontest- 
iblyto women. Address yourselves then 
always to women, by preference, 

your treatises on education. The laws, 
always so much occupied with material 
things, and so little with persons,— 
because they have for their object 
peace and not virtue,—do not give 


enough authority to mothers.” And 
in Faust, Goethe seems to foreshadow 
a time when no one shall dare dis 
pute the supreme authority of mothers. 

And yet it was long past the middle 
of this century, in the year 1872, that 
the state Secre tary of Education in 
Massachusetts, called attention, in his 
annual report, to the novelty of a wo- 
man’s name appearing on the list of 
school committee in a rural town, and 
took occasion to declare his belief in 
the superior fitness of women for th 
place. Since then, they have bee 
called to Boards of Education in many 
cities. 

In this capacity woman has already 


won in New Hampshire nearly all that 
the law has power to give. In 1872 
an act passed which allowed her to 
serve upon school boards, and thus 
prepared the way for her to exercise a 
direct, controlling influence upon the 
schools. In our state superintendent’s 
report of last year, which does not 
profess to give full lists of school com 
mittees, I find women’s names upon 
those of twenty towns. These, ‘t is 
true, are all small places; no city or 
town of any size annerrs to have passed 
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from the sole domination of a 
line 


mascu- 


committee. Manchester, Con- 
cord, Nashua, Portsmouth and Dover 
have, I believe, no woman upon their 


school boards. ‘This is no fault of our 
legislature, but of public opinion which 
is still controlled by the predjudices of 
the past. Or it may be that the women 
themselves do not claim what is their 
own ; and teachers, at least, know that 
the modicump of power which a mem- 
ber of any school committee possesses 
is always dear to the masculine heart, 
and is generally exaggerated to the 
utmost. This office remains one of 
the few without salary, and with some 
regular and irksome duties, which men 
do not, as yet, yield readily to our sex. 

In* several towns, as Landaff and 
Bristol, I find a woman acting as school 
superintendent. But these, again, are 
only the smaller places. In the west- 
ern states, where a more liberal tone 
of thought and action prevails than 
in our older communities, women com- 
monly fill their office of county super- 
intendent. Kansas has three in that 
position, and Illinois no less than ten. 

In time it may come to pass that 
the general control of our city schools 
shall be entrusted to women, as our 
people have now entrusted to them 
the daily direction of all save the High 
Schools. The mere facts that one 
half of the pupils of our public schools 
are girls, and five sixths of the teachers 
women, while, owing to the latter fact, 
mothers are far more likely than fathers 
to have had experience in their past 
lives as instructors, would alone seem 
to demand that women should form 
a goodly proportion of the members of 
our school boards. Added 
however, women’s keener interest in 
children, greater conscientiousness in 
the discharge of minor duties, superior 
patience, and more abundant leisure, 
combine to give her especial fitness 
for this work. 


to this, 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


There is one prominent school, sup 
ported directly by the state, in the con- 
trol of which women ought, surely, to 
have a voice,—I mean the Normal 
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School at Plymouth. 


Can anybody 
tell why this institution, open to boys 
and girls alike, has, from 


its start, been 
the guidance of 
Its affairs are regulated by a 
Board of Trustees chosen by the gov 
ernor and council; and to these are 
added the, governor himself, and the 
state superintendent of schools, who 
are ex-officio members. This 
have chosen for themselves a 


exclusively under 
men? 


board 
treasurer 
and supervisor outside their own num- 
ber ; thus we have the present board 
of nineteen members,—men, every one. 
The law concerning their appointment 
in no way prescribes that men only 
shall serve ; its phraseology is as en- 
tirely consistent with the appointment 
of women as men. 

If the pupils of this school were 
chiefly boys, there might be more rea- 
son for delivering it over entirely to 
masculine control. But of the whole 
number who have attended it during 
the nine years of its existence, only 
one sixth have been boys. And while 
five sixths of its pupils have been girls, 
not a woman has ever been asked off- 
cially what these girls should study, or 
what lessons of life and manners should 
be instilled into their young minds, 
minds, too, which are in training that 
they may train other minds, and thus 
hand down to unborn generations the 
fruits of what they are learning to-day. 

It is not thus that a girl’s education 
is conducted at home. There, the 
father leaves more than half the direc- 
tion of it to the mother, and trusts her 
implicitly in many matters concerning 
which he knows he is an ignoramus or 
abungler. How wise he becomes when 
he is to regulate the lives of other 
people’s daughters,—this man who 
knows so little about his own ! 

Moreover, the great proportion of 
girls at the Normal School is on the 
increase. Last year there were thirty- 
seven graduates, and not one boy 
among them. In the whole school of 
sixty-seven pupils there were but six. 
The principal teacher of these sixty- 
one girls and six boys was, of course, a 
man, for is not a goodly salary attached 
to the office? The other seven teach- 
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ers are women. For the one man and 
the six boys, who comprised the mas- 
culine element of the school, there 
were the nineteen trustees to listen in 
confidence to their troubles and to 
ittend to their requirements ; to the 
sixty-one girls and seven lady teachers, 
not a woman’s ear was open on the 
board which regulates their studies 
and directs their daily life. 

We hear much of the faults and 
failings of the Normal School ; but for 
these short omings no mother, surely, 
is to blame. When women are called 
to give to it the benefit of their *X] 
rience, we may see a new day dawning 
for the school. 

Were we as watchful as we ought t 
be of the interests of girls, we shoul 
petition our liberal-minded executive 
that any vacancies hereafter occurring 
upon its board shall be filled by com- 
petent women ; and that, for th j 
position among its teachers, the best 
person shall be selected, whether that 
person be woman or man. We need 
not despair of accomplishing this ob 
ject when we learn that Boston Uni- 
versity, with its great body of over six 
hundred and sixty students, only one 
hundred and seventy of whom are 
girls, has recently appointed two ladies 
upon its Board of Trustees. This is, 
in reality, a new departure in college 
management ; for Smith and Vassar, 
with only girls for pupils, have only 
men for officers. It is the beginning 
of a great change sure to follow. As 
members of school committees, as 
superintendents, and as trustees upon 
college boards, women’s names wil! soon 


become as familiar to us as those of 


men, 

This century, just rounding to its 
close, will, let us hope, succeed in per- 
fecting the noble work it has already 
accomplished for woman. It has 
opened to her as pupil all ‘the lower 
schools, it will open the highest; it 
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has called 
positions, it will welcome her to all; 
it has already invited her in her ma- 
turer years to sit as a prudent coun- 
selor upon administrative boards ; and 
she has brought to such duties a mind 
enriched by culture, enlightened by 
experience, and enobled by the moral 
elevation of a generous life. The 


deepest problems of society begin to 


her as teacher to inferior 





occupy her graver thoughts; her own 
little family, tended with loving care, 
she has learned to regard as but a small 
group in the great association of fami- 
lies which comprise the state ; and the 
wise forethought which she has exer- 
cised as arbiter in that narrower circle 
she is now ready to devote to the pub- 
lic good. In her unselfish labors she 
discovers that to lesson the evils of 
existence for others is to lighten her 
own. Women thus elevated will make 
indred years a new 
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era for all the world ; and as the nine- 
teenth century has been s 
oa 


teadily pre- 
aring her for a wider fiel ; 


§ of action 
han she has ever filled, so the twentieth 
is sur ly destined to behold the full 
fruition of her noblest powers. 

As an earnest of what is to come, 


we hail with grateful recognition the 


i 
t 
U 


passage of the first law in any of the 
New England, eastern or middle states. 
since the settlement of these colonies, 
which confers upon women an author- 
itative vote in the direction of any 
department of public affairs; and we 
believe that this act of our last legis 
lature is destined to become historic, 
as atriumph of equal rights, a ste] 
onward in the advancing civilization 
of our American Republic. 

Whatever our state denies us in the 
realm of education, let us not forget 
that she has graciously extended to us 
this boon, and that her example is 
to-day an inspiration to the laboring 
philanthropists of neighboring states 
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How oft the olden story 
Of struggle after glory, 
Hath echoed sadly down the faded ages 
How oft the scant but deathly wages, 
The ‘Toiler has been paid ; 
And, all neglected laid 
In kind and kindred mold, unsung, unwept ; 
His pregnant tale securely, sadly kept ! 













And still, Time’s seething spray, 
Rolls over earth to-day, 
And rimes the locks of Genius, as of old ; 
And poets sing, amid the scorn so cold, 
The deaf dead sons of men, 
Deal out, again, again, 
Till the poor shivering hungry tenement 
Is buried out of sight—hope crush’d—heart rent ! 











Then comes the blatant grief, 
As hollow as ’tis brief, 
That wails above Cervantes, and o’er Burns ; 
And gives the cold dead dust, in golden urns ; 
What had been best bestowed, 
While warm blood quickly flowed 
About the dreaming, agonizing heart, 
That hoped in vain, till soul and blood did part ! 
























Oh Genius ! tell me why 

’Tis thus your fate to die 
Of hunger, while the stark dumb beasts are fed ? 
Why does the Singer often lack for bread ; 

Or frantic, bite the dust ; 

Or gnaw the beggar’s crust ; 
Or, choked like Otway ; or like Chatterton, 
Scowl on a stony world, and then pass on ? 


Good Heavens! [I inly pray, 

That all may swift decay— 
Proud heart, and fancy-freighted brain— 
When from the rapt Parnassian domain, 

With all its gifts secure, 

I fall, so sunken poor, 
As not to spurn the dead clods where they lie, 
And plume my wing for yet’a loftier sky! — > 
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EARLY HISTORY OF COOS COUNTY IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
BY PROF. J. H. HUNTINGTON. 

When one stands upon the summit and savage men. How difficult this 
of Mount Washington in mid-winter, resistance was to. overcome is shown 
in the morning a band of clouds can by the fact that it was not until 1642 
often be seen lying along the ocean. that white men came within the present 
\t first it can scarcely be distinguished limits of Coos County. Then it was 
from the haze of the far distance, but not the advance of the great wave that 


when the sun rises in all its splendor, 
casts the shadow of the mountain on 
the western sky, throws a flood of rose- 
colored light on every crest and ridge, 
encircles our shadows with anthelias or 
glories light, as they are pri rye cted 
far out on the clouds and the 
mountain becomes resplendent with the 
light reflected from its frost-crowned 
summit, this cloud 
fined and it fins to mov it 
moves inland. This seems incredible, 
for on the mountain the wind is blowing 
twenty miles an hour from the north- 
west, but the cloud comes towards the 
mountain slowly yet surely. It covers 
Sebago Lake, gradually encircles Pleas 
ant Mountain and then rolls 
rounded summit. By mid-day 
the border of New Hamp- 
shire, covers Jockey Cap, its 
upper scarcely above the 
Green Hills as it moves up the valley 
of the Saco. It follows also the wind- 
ing of thes Androscoggin Valley and 
before nightfall it has filled every val- 
ley, every ravine and every in 
the mountain samy 

In the year 1623, on this very 
border that one jocks upon when they 
stand on Mount Washington, a cloud 
appeared as though it had arisen from 
the sea. But this cloud was not mist, 
it was something more than vapor, it 
concealed a will, an energy, an agress- 
ive force that was destined to overcome 
a resistance as unyielding ‘as the wind 
that blows over the advancing cloud. 

There were many elements combined 
in this resistance, a sombre, cheerless 
wilderness, an inhospitable climate, 
meagre shelter, scanty food, wild 
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eventually fora over the whole coun- 
try ; but it was rather like the mist that 
comes inland for a day, either to | 
driven back seaward or precipitated by 
a change of temperature. ‘The story 
of their lis: The peop 
who had the sea-coasts of 
Maine and New Hampshire cl 
for themselves farms, established salt 
works, or were engaged in fishing, had 
every day the mountains, except 
when they were concealed by clouds 
or haze, whether they were approaching 
the land from the ocean, 
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THE EARLY EXPLORERS, 


Derby 
the wilderness. 


Field and others, to penetrate 
The year and the sea- 
son of the year when they ascended 
what is now Mount Washington, is de- 
termined by the notes among the chron- 


ological items in the Rev. Samuel 
Danforth’s Almanac for 1647, “* 1642 
(4) [in June] ‘he first discovery of 
the great mountains (called the White 
Hills) to the north-west. by Derby 
Field.” This is quoted by Mr. John 


ion of Jr. Belknap ‘ 


Farmer in his edit 
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history, and with Winthrop’s accounts 
of Field in his journal, has been re- 
garded by most writers as proof that 
Derby Field, and those with him, were 
the first white men who ever stood on 
the summit of Mount Washington or 
came within the limits of Coos County, 
and that they came here for the first 
time in June, 1642. Among recent 
authors, however, Mr. C. E. Potter was 
of the opinion that the original account 
of Dr. Belknap was the true one, 
that Walter Neale Josslyn and Derby 
Field went to the White Hills in 1032, 
that the 
not the 


Josslyn here mentioned was 
author ot “New England 
Rarities Discovered,” for his first visit 
to New England was in 1638; this 
among other things had given discredit 
to Dr. Belknap’s account, but that the 
man referred to was Mr. Henry Joss- 
lyn. The first mention of the White 
Hills in print was by Mr. John Josslyn, 
in the book just mentioned. It is 
stated that about a month after Field’s 
first visit, he went again with five or 
six in his company, and that the glow- 
ing account he gave ‘“ caused divers 


others to travel thither, but they found 


nothing worthy their pains.” Among 
those who went are mentioned Thomas 
George and Mr. Vine, two magistrates 
of the province of Sir Ferdinando 
Georges. 
August, of the same year. Prof. E. 
Tuckerman, in 1840, endeavored to 
trace the path of these early explorers, 
and he had little doubt but that Field 
entered the valley of Ellis River, and 


left it for the great south-east ridge of 


Mount Washington, the same which 
has since been called Bootts Spar. Not 
finding minerals or precious stones, but 
only high mountains with narrow valleys 
and deep gorges, there were no in- 
ducements for further explorations. 

\ CENTURY LATER. 

After the exploration of Field and 
others it was more than a century be- 
fore we again hear of white men within 
the limits in Coos County. The Eng- 
lish were pushing their settlements up 
the valleys of the Connecticut and the 
Merrimack, trappers penetrated the 
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They went about the end of 
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wilderness far above the settlements, 
and they often met the Indians on 
these hunting excursions and evidently 
were on friendly terms with them. But 
the French as well as the Indians were 
becoming jealous of the extension 
northward of the English settlements. 
As the English contemplated laying out 
two towns in the spring of 1852, which 
should embrace the meadows, 
the Indians remonstrated and threat 
ened. It is probable, however, that 
their threats were not known to all the 
settlers, for four young men from Lon 
donderry were hunting on Baker’s 
River, in Rumney, two of these, John 
Stark and Amos Eastman, were sur- 
prised and captured by the Indians, 
April 28, 1752. ‘They were taken to 
Coos, near where Haverhill now is, and 
where two of the Indians had been left 
to kill game against their return. The 
next day they proceeded to the Upper 
Coos, the intervals in the south-west 
part of Coos County, from which place 
they sent Eastman with three of their 
number to St. Francis. The rest of 
the party spent some time in hunting 
on the streams that flow into the Con- 
necticut, and they reached the St. 
Francis June gth, when Stark joined 
his companion, Eastman, but they were 
both soon after ransomed and they re- 
turned to theirhomes. From this and 
other circumstances, it is altogether 
probable that John Stark, afterwards so 
famous in American history, was the 
first white man who ever saw the broad 
intervals of the Upper Coos. 

Notwithstanding the threatening at- 
titude of the French and Indians a 
company was organized in the spring, 
175.3, to survey or lay out a road from 
Stevenstown (Franklin) to the Coos 
meadows. Capt. Lacheus Lovewell was 
commander, Caleb Page surveyor, and 
John Stark guide. ‘There has beeh 
much speculation in regard to the or- 
ganization and object of Capt. Love- 
wel]’s company, but in the account 
here given I have followed Mr. C. E. 
Potter. 


Coos 


CAPT, PETER POWERS. 


The best known of all the expedi- 
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the Coos County was that 


tions to 
Capt. Peter Powers. They commenced 
their tour Saturday, June 15, 1754. 
Starting from Concord, they followed 
the Merrimack to Franklin, the 
? 


Bak 


er’s River to Wentworth, and then they 


River 
emigewasset River to Plymouth 
crossed over on to the Connecticut 
They were ten da 
“Moose Meadows,” 

were in Piermont, and on June 3¢ 
came to what is John’s River, 
Dalton ; this they called Stark’s Rive 


Chey w 


Baker’s Pond. 


reaching 


now 


1 


nt as far north as Israel’s Riv 
named by them Power’s River, in 
h 


caster, when they concluded to 
farther with a full 
and of his men went 
miles further up the Connecticut, 
ably as far as Northumberland 
they found that the Indians had a 
camping place, which they had | 
more than a day or two before. 
July 2d they broke up their camp 
Israel River and began their march 
homeward. The knowledge we have 
of this expedition is derived chiefly 
from a journal of Capt. Powers, in the 
Historical Sketches of Coos County by 
Rev. Grant Powers. 
Captain Powers is fragmentary and 
meagre, and the comments made by 
the author of the sketches have 
given us any additional light, but have 
rather added obscurity to the orig 
narrative. Grant Powers says that 
objec t of the expedition was discove ry 
but if Capt. Powers’ company was the 
one referred to by Governor Went- 
worth in a message of May 4, 1754, 
and in one of Dec. 5, 1754, they cer- 
tainly went to see if the French were 
building a fort in the Upper Coos. As 
this was the only expedition fitted out 
during the year that went in this di- 
rection, it is quite certain that this is 
the one to which the message referred. 
But it is something to be able to say 
that Capt. Peter Powers, with his com 
mand, was the first body of English- 
speaking people who camped on the 
broad intervals of Coos County. 


scout, but 
Powers two 
prob- 


where 


on 


not 


In the spring of 1755, when an ex 
pedition was being fitted out to attack 
the French at Crown Point, so little 
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tions on the =ngland frontier. 
On the Major 
Robert Rogers wa Li | hed from 
Crown Point two 


with hundred men. 


The explosion of a keg of powder on 

the fifth day seriously injured a captain 
iber of men. With 

hundred 
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were surprise 
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and eight men 
two rangers to Crown Point, 
\mherst had 
taken request him to send 
provision to Coos on the Connecticut 
River. On the 3d of October Rogers 
approached the village of St. Franci 
and after a desperate fight with the In- 
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at once his 


necticut. 


retreat towards the Con- 
They kept together for ten 
days, when they divided into small par- 
ties, better to obtain subsistence. Some, 
after months weary journeying, 
reached the settlement, while others 
perished in the wilderness. In the 
early settlement of the country guns 
were found on the Fifteen Mile Falls, 
and it is supposed one of the parties 
was overtaken by Indians here, that a 
fight ensued in which several were kill- 
ed, that the whites were victorious, and 
that they put the guns of those who 
were killed in the river so they would 
not be found by the Indians. 


ot 


Some 


of these guns are now in possession of 


Mr. J. G. Darling, of Boston. A few 
years since a sword of peculiar con- 
struction was found in making an ex- 
cavation at Lancaster. There is also 
a tradition that relicts of Rogers’ Rang- 
ers have been tound on the north side 
of the White Mountains. 


PEACE, 


After fifteen years of war and blood- 
shed, by the conquest of Canada peace 
came to the New Hampshire frontier. 
The people began, once more, to be 
inspired with hope of better days. 

Besides those who are known to 
have been on the Upper Coos Mead- 
ows, undoubtedly many 
whom there are no record had visited 
the country and given glowing accounts 
of it to the settlers in lower country. 
At least in the years succeeding the 
French war, the colonists had oppor- 
tunities for exploration they had never 
had before. The St. Francis Indians 
had been severely punished, and the 
French were no longer tempting them 
by rewards for the scalps they should 
bring or the captives they should se 


cure, 


THE FIRST SETTLERS. 


In the division of Rights in Haver- 
hill and Newbury there were some who 
did not get the little clearings the In 
dians had made, neither were their lots 
on the rich intervals adjoining these. 
but they had the hard hills above the 


river’s terrace. It is hinted that some 
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trappers of 
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even then practiced * ways that were 
dark,” and thus obtained the most de 
sirable lots. Some of the dissatisfied 
ones sought new homes for themselves 
in Lancaster. 

The charter for the town was signed 
July 5, 1763. The first condition spe« 
ified that every grantee, his heirs and 
assigns, should cultivate five acres of 
land within five years, for every fifty 
that he owned. The second 
condition related to the preservation 
of pine tracts. ‘The man on whose lot 
the timber was chiefly pine must have 
been unfortunate, for he could not 
well cultivate his land unless the trees 
were removed, and if he fell a pine 
without special license he forfeited his 
right as grantee. ‘The third specified 
that a tract of land should be selected 
as near the centre of the township as 
practicable, divided in lots of one acre 
each, and one of these to be allotted to 
each grantee. 

The fourth condition was that they 
should pay as rent annually, on the 25th 
day of December, one ear of Indian 
corn. 

The fifth related to 
the Governor himself. 


acres 


the revenue of 
After the expi- 
ration of ten years, each person should 
pay one shilling for every hundred 
acres that he owned, and it was to be 
paid “to us, our heirs and successors.” 
Besides this, His Excellency Benning 
Wentworth, Esquire, was to have a 
tract of land containing five hundred 
acres. 

One whole share was to be set apart 
for the propagation of the gospel in 
foreign parts; one ‘share for a globe 
for the Church of England ; one share 
for the first settled minister of the gos- 
pel; and one share for the benefit of 
the schools in the town. 


This charter was in every respect 
similar to all the others granted in 


these times. Among the men who 
were grantees of Lancaster, Meshech 
Weare, Esq., and Matthew Thornton 
were the most eminent. But to David 
Page, Jr., and Emmons Stockwell be- 
long the honor of being the first men 
who came to what is now Coos County 
for the purpose of making a permanent 
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ettlement. It was in the autumn of 
1763 that they left Haverhill, N. H., 
pushed boldly into the wilderness and 
pitched their camp on the meadows in 
the township of Lancaster. Here they 
spent the winter, felled trees, made a 
clearing and prepared the land so that 
they could put in acrop the coming 
spring. On the 1gth of April, 1704, 
David Page came to Lancaster with 
his large family, and with him came 
Edwards Bucknam and several other 


young men. Stockwell was one of 


Rogers’ Rangers, and is represented as 
having been a man of great muscular 
power, and Bucknam as one of the 
must useful men in the colony. He 
was a skillful and accurate surveyor, 
was proprietor and town-clerk, and 
afterwards general of militia. 

(heir communication with the lower 
settlements was chiefly by the river 
with boats in summer and teams in 
winter, but both were attended with 
great danger, hence the earliest set- 
tlers of Coos County depended almost 
altogether on their own efforts for sub- 
sistence. The first summer they had 
twelve acres of corn; it grew, as it 
seemed to them, as corn never grew 
before, but on a fatal night, Aug. 25th, 
it was killed by. frost. Yesterday full 
of hope for the present and _ before 
them a bright and glorious future, now 
there was only famine and death or 
Weary journeyings to and from the 
lower country, to bring food on which 
to subsist through a long and dreary 
winter. Then, if it was always to be 
thus, this country which had promised 
so much, which produced such an 
enormous growth of vegetation in so 
short a time, this country which had 
such glorious outlooks must be given 
up to wild beasts and savages. But 
they came here to stay, so on the open 
land about Beaver Brook they cut the 
luxuriant growth of grass for their cat- 
tle, brought corn from Haverhill, but 
lived chiefly on the meat of the moose. 
But as they opened the forest they 
found that they could raise corn, and 
only twice since, in the southern part 
of the country, has the corn been se- 
riously injured by frost. 
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OTHER TOWN». 


It was not long before the people ol 
Lancaster had neighbors, for in 1767 
‘Thomas Burnside and Daniel Spaulding 
came with their families and settled in 
what is now Northumberland. ‘This 
township was first called Stonington, as 
it appears from Holland’s map, and the 
next year after its setttement we find 
that “ William Moulton and James Paul, 
of Stonington, in the Great Cohass,”’ 
presented a petition to Governor Went- 
worth to have a road laid out and 
built from Moultonborough to Stoning 
ton. ‘The petition was favorably con 
sidered, but the project as then pro 
posed was never carried out, for any- 
thing like a direct route between these 
points passes through a portion of the 
state that has never yet been settled. 
In the charter of Lancaster the north 
line is said to begin on the Connecticut 
River, at the south-west corner of 
Stonington, as though that township 
was well known, yet it probably was 
not except on paper, and probably not 
even by charter. 

At a special meeting of the Governor 
and Council at Portsmouth, March 13, 
1772, a petition was presented by the 
proprietors of Lancaster, Northumber- 
land and Shelburne setting forth the 
utility of a road from Conway to the 
Connecticut River, and praying His 
Ex ellency would be pleased to order 
the Surveyor General of Lands to 
mark out a proper road, and issu 
such other orders as would “ effectuate ”’ 
thesame. ‘The pass through the White 
Mountain Notch was made known the 
year before, though the petitioners 
probably had in view a road througl 
what is now the Pinkham Notch 
These were the days in which town 
ships were made. Shelburne was char 
tered in 1768. and then rechartered it 
1771. In 1770 Cockburne (Colum 
bia) was granted: in 1771 Maynes 
borough (Berlin), Paulsborough (Mi 
lan) ; in 1772 Betton Wood (Carroll), 
Durand (Randolph), and Dartmouth 
(Jefferson), the last regranted to M. H. 
Wentworth and others, it having been 
granted to John Goffe in 1765 ; in 1773 


Dummer, Cambridge Success, a tract 
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to S. Wales & Co., one to Nash and 
Sawyer and Baker’s Location ; in 1774 
Whitefield, Millsfield, Errol and Kil- 
kenny. _—_ Besides Colebrook, 
Stuart ‘Town (Stewartstown), New 
Stratford (Stratford), Piercy (Stark), 
Apthrop (Dalton in part), Martin’s 
Patent, Green’s Location, and Shel- 
burne Addition (Gorham). No doubt 
but that the map made by Capt. Hol- 
land, chief topographer, which hung 
in Governor Wentworth’s office at 
Portsmouth, and had all these towns 
upon it, created the illusion that the 
Province of New Hampshire was being 
rapidly populated. 

In 1770 there were a few people in 
Lancaster, some in Northumberland ; 
and in 1772, others say in 1768, Capt. 
Joseph Whipple came to Jefferson, and 
he brought with him twelve men and 
several women. ‘Two of the latter be- 
came quite famous, one of them, Nan- 
cy, the story is often told, was deserted 
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by her lover; she followed him in de- 
spair and perished in the snow and 
cold of a dreary winter. ‘The 
Mrs. Stalbird, from the practice of 
medicine became known to every 
household in the settlement. ‘This 
have been the condition of 
affairs at the beginning of the Revolu 
tion in £775. In Lancaster they had 
built a mill that was worked by hors 
power, and Capt. David Page had 
built a saw-mill on Indian Brook, but 
this had been burnt, and the number 
of inhabitants was sixty; while in 
Northumberland there were fifty-seven ; 
in Stratford there were forty-one ; Cock- 
burne (Columbia) had fourteen, and 
Colebrook contained only four. In 
the last town Capt. Eleazer Rosebrook 
was one of the pioneers. He was 
afterward famous in White Mountain 
History, and fills a large place in the 
early history of that region. 
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BY EDNA 


DFAN 


PROCTOR. 


O the Mountain Maid, New Hampshire, 
Her steps are light and free 

Whether she treads the lofty heights 
Or follows the brooks to the sea ! 

Her eyes are clear as the skies that hang 
Over the hills of snow, 

And her hair is dark as the densest shade 
That falls where the fir trees grow— 

The fir trees slender and sombre 
That climb from the vales below. 


Sweet is her voice as the robin’s 

In a lull of the wind of March 
Wooing the sky ‘arbutus 

At the roots of the budding larch ; 
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And rich as the ravishing echoes 
On still Franconia’s lake 

Where the boatman winds his magic horn 
And the tongues of the wood awake, 

While the huge Stone Face forgets to frown 
And the hare peeps out of the brake 


The blasts of stormy December 
sut brighten the bloom on her cheek, 
And the snows build her statelier temples 
Than to goddess were reared by the Greek 
She welcomes the fervid summer 
And flies to the sounding shore 
Where bleak Boar’s Head looks seaward. 
Set in the billows’ roar, 
And dreams of her sailors and fishers 
Till cool days come once more. 


Then how fair is the maiden, 
Crowned with the scarlet leaves 

And wrapped in the tender, misty veil 
The Indian summer weaves '— 

While the aster blue, and the golden rod, 
And immortelles, clustering sweet. 

From Canada down to the sea have spread 
A carpet for her feet ; 

And the faint witch-hazel buds unfold 
Her latest smile to greet. 


She loves the song of the reapers ; 
The ring of the woodman’s steel ; 
The whirr of the glancing shuttle : 
The rush of the tireless wheel. 
But if war befalls, her sons she calls 
From mill and forge and lea, 
And bids them uphold her banner + 
Till the land from strife is free ; 
And she hews her oaks into vengeful ships 
That sweep the foe from the sea. 


O the Mountain Maid, New Hampshire. 
For beauty and wit and will 
I'll mate her today with the fairest 
That rules over plain or hill! 
New York is a princess in purple 
By the gems of her cities crowned ; 
Illinois with the garland of Ceres 
Her tresses of gold has bound, 
Queen, of the limitless prairies 
Whose great sheaves heap the ground ; 
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And, out by the far Pacific 

Their gay young sisters say, 
“Ours are the mines of the Indies, 

And the treasures of broad Cathay ;”’ 

And the dames of the South walk proudly 
Where the fig and the orange fall, 

And, hid in the high magnolias, 
The mocking thrushes call ; 

But the Mountain Maid, New Hampshire, 
Is the rarest of them all! 


rhe above beautiful tribute to her native state, 
by Miss Proctor, was written some twenty years 
ago. It attracted much attention and was exten- 
sively copied by the newspapers at that time, but 
is now not readily attainable in print. At the so- 
licitation of Prof. E. D. Sanborn, Miss Proctor 
has recently made anew manuscript copy of the 
poem, which he has forwarded for republication in 
the GRANITE MONTHLY, accompanied by the fol- 
lowing notes, which will be of interest to New 
Hampshire readers as well from their authorship 
as the subject.—[ED. GRANITE MONTHLY. } 


BY HON. JAMES W. PATTERSON.) 


rhe author of this beautiful poem has poured 
the melody and spirit of her own nature into it. 
It was my good fortune to be her friend and 
school-mate in our academic years, and to be as- 
sociated with her later as a teacher in Connecticut. 
I think I know Edna Dean Proctor thoroughly, 
and I believe her one of the purest and noblest of 
her sex. Hers was a foremost family of our na- 
tive town and her mother a woman of great re- 
finement and rare qualities of mind and heart. 
Edna resembled her mother in personal appear- 
ance and mental characteristics. She had the 
same grace of form, the same classic features and 
the same large, dark, thoughtful eyes. In the 
galaxy of school-girls in which ,she moved she 
shone with special lustre. She was one of the 
sweetest, most stainless and brilliant of them all. 
The intellectual products of the woman are legiti- 
mate fruits of the genius of the girl. The beauty 
of her character is as worthy of admiration as the 
music-spirit of her poems, and that should satisfy 
the aspirations of any lady. 


[BY MISS KATE A. SANBORN. ] 


Miss Proctor was born in Henniker, N. H. Was 
educated at South Hadley, where she distinguished 
herself asa brilliant scholar. She taught draw- 
ing and music at Woodstock, Ct., for several years, 

’ 


and was afterwards governess in 
Henry Bowen, in Brooklyn. In 1556 she published 
a collection of the most striking and valuabk 
thoughts from the sermons of Mr. Beecher. She 
took notes at first for the sake of friends m the 
west, who were rejoiced to receive these choice 
extracts. Soon she was besouglit to publish them, 
aus many wanted to share this privilege. She made 
her selections with great judgment and good 
taste, and * Life Thoughts ” sold marvellously, 
not only in this country but in England. Two 
years of her life were spent abroad, travelling in 
princely style with the family of Mr. Charles 
Storrs, of Brooklyn, with whom she now resides. 
She was well prepared by previous reading and 
study for this delightful experience, and no one 
ever enjoyed such a trip more keenly or made 
better use of it. Although fascinated by eastern 
scenes she preferred to write only of Russia. Hei 
* Russian Journey ” is much admired. 

Asa poet she is remarkable for her earnestness 
and enthusiasm and the elaborate finish of each 
verse. She is acareful writer, often changing a 
line many ways, until the perfect rhythm and 
most desirable word is attained. It would be im- 
possible for her to feign anything. What she 
writes comes straight from her heart and must be 
expressed. To write merely for pay or upon order 
would be impossible to her sincere and sensitive 
nature. For her intimate friends she will recite 
her own poems at times, and it is a great pleasure 
to listen to her deep, rich voice and watch the 
changing expressions of her beautiful face, lit up 
with such rare dark eyes as are seldom seen out 
of Italy. 

Her poems of the war are full of patriotism and 
fervor. Her ‘ Mississippi” brought her letters of 
congratulation from Lincoln, Chase, and many 
others. She has a wonderful memory, never 
seeming to forget dates, or names of persons and 
places, or what she has read. She is self-sacritic 
ing, sympathetic, responsive and loyal to the core. 
In her charming home in Brooklyn she draws 
about her a circle of cultivated friends, and she is 
a woman of whom New Hampshire may well be 
proud. 
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What Concord may become in the future is in a measure dependent upon 
her citizens of today. What Concord is today, the 
towards the fulfilment of the brightest hope sent 
situation given her by nature, and the impr 





progress she has already made 
rtained f wr her, the advantages of 
h vements already secured by art and 
ndustry is the theme to which the reader’s attention 

Concord is the capital of the State of New Ham 
of Merrimack County. Its topographt presents the greatest variety known to 
in inland city, consisting of hills and wide spreading intervales, winding rivers, 
swift rapids, and calmly nestling lakes. Through the centre of the city from the 
north flows the tortuous Merrimack, rolling down toward the sea the influx from 
mountain torrents among the White Hills and the Franconia Range, brought by 
the Pemigewasset, and the more regular outflow from Lake Winnipesaukee. As 
the river crosses our northern boundary it is joined by the Contoocook. The 
Contoocook comes from the south and west, draining and lending its power to 
i score or more of towns and villages on its way, entering our city at the north- 
west corner, only to have its forces again utilized by many a turbine wheel to 
turn the tireless spindle, the saw, the huge millstone at Fisherville. Through 
wide intervals the united rivers flow as one, until 


il) 


is called. 


pshire, and the shire town 


the second terrace banks con- 
through, whirls down to the 
evel below. Here almost primeval solitude is maintained ; the hand of man 
leaves this vast latent force untouched. 
From the foot of the rapids the Merrimack flows through a 
wide, past the West and East villages, ke 
cinct, until it dashes down Garvin’s Falls by the Soucook at our 
extreme southern limits. The falls an as Sewell’s have twenty feet head ; 
Garvin’s, twenty-eight feet. Neither are utilized. 
Our hills would be mountains 1 in some re 
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ract above Sewell’s Falls, and the river, rushing 





ing as far as possible from th 
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gions. From Rattlesnake, near the 
centre of the city, at an elevation of five hundred feet above the river, a fine 
view of our whole area of some 42,000 acres can be obtained. To the north- 
vest can be seen Digody and Horse hills, dwarfed by the lofty summit of Kear- 
sarge, and occasional glimpses of the Contoocook. In the west, Parsonage, 
Pine and Jerry hills form the barrier for Penacook Lake. The Great and Little 
Turkey ponds can be seen in the south-west part of the city, and to the right, 
Stickney and Diamond hills. be the south is the compact portion of the city 
of Concord, indic — by the spires and domes projecting above the forest of 
elms and maples. the east, beyond the river extend the Dark Plains, risin 
to Oak Hill and ‘or Sales Ground. On@ every hand are the evidences of 
vealth, comfort, and culture. The scene is diversified by farm houses and 
mansions, well cultivated fields, pastures dotted with a thousand cattle, groves 
ind long stretches of old woods. The hum of indus atry seems to rise from the 
busy manufactories of the city spread at our feet. Wide and well kept roads, 
shaded by trees, wind through every part of on 
span our rivers and brooks. 

The compact part of the city, known as the precinct, is on the west side of 
the Merrimack, upon what may be called the second river terrace. Main street 
the commercial artery of the city, extends for a mile north 
State House, along the bank of the terrace 
to the west and climbs Prospect Hill. ‘The soil 1 





ir territory, and substantial bridges 


and south from the 
,—from Main street the city spreads 


ipon which the city rests is a 
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coarse gravel, and the site is admirably adapted to drainage and consequent 
health and happiness.. As the capital of the state, the terminus of important 
railroads, the centre of a large farming and manufacturing community, Concord 


} 


has become an important business centre. On account of the aavantag 


site, its wide, well shaded streets, its public buildings, its elegant private res 
idences, its churches, libraries and schools, Concord is deservedly a most attrac 
tive city, and to its partial citizens is without a rival in its many beauties in this 


or any other state. It is the gepresentative city of New H unpshire. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


SrarE Housr. The 
centre of attraction among 
the public buildings is 
the State House, situated 
in a square by itself in the 
centre of the city. The 
building is of imposing 
architectural design, con- 
structed of the justly cel- 
ebrated Concord granite. 

The facade is Dori 
the wings Italian ; the two 
styles artistically blended. 
The Rotunda or Dori 
Hall, ha 
marble { 

= : ; =~ rows of columns support 
ing the ceiling. T ‘ by the tattered and war-torn 
flags borne through a hundred battles by the heroes of New Hampshire, and 
by several fine portraits of their gallant leaders. The Council Chamber is em- 
bellished by portraits of a nearly unbroken line of governors, from the organiza- 
tion of the state. The Adjutant General’s office has the maps of * the battle- 
fields, the official weights and measures, and all the paraphernalia of war. The 
offices of the Secretary of State, State Treasurer, Insurance Commissioner and 
Superintendent of Public Instruction are on the south side of Doric Hall. 


i 


s a. tessellated 
Joor, with twe 


The State Library, on the same floor, contains about 17,000 volumes—em- 
bracing a complete set of American Reports. The Representatives Hall on 
the floor above occupies the centre of the building. Upon its lofty walls are’ 
hung the p®rtraits of several of the distinguished sons of New Hampshire. 
The Senate Chamber, an imposing audience room, is adorned by paintings of 
ex-présidents of that august body. Besides the various committee rooms, the 
Board of Agriculture has found a permanent abiding place on the same _ floor. 
The present state officers are Nagt Head, Governor; Jacob H.° Gallinger, 
President of the Senate ; Ai B. Thompson, Secretary of State ; Solon A. Carter, 
Treasurer ; A. D. Ayling, Adjutant-General ; Oliver Pillsbury, Insurance Com- 
missioner ; Charles A. Downs, Superintendent Public Instruction ; William H. 
Kimball, State Librarian ; Moses Humphrey, President Board of Agriculture ; 
James O. Adams, Secretary Board of Agriculture. 

STaTE Prison. The old State Prison, the one occupied at present, is on the 
west side of State street, about a hundred rods north of the State House. ‘The 
building is of massive proportions, constructed of granite, but as it is the hope of 
our citizens that the building be removed at an early date no particular mention 
of it is required. The new prison is about two miles north of the State House, 
on the road to Fisherville. At this date it is nearly completed, and although 
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ynstructed of brick is a massive and Imposing e ifice.—although 
forbiddin ¢ and unattractive. $230,000 will > been expended upon it, 
he direction of the Prison Commissioners. Alb rt M. Shaw, John Kimball 
Alpha J. Pillsbury. Dow & Wheeler, architects of thi ; 
ire, and Nahum Robinson has had ¢g 
the Warden; ‘Thomas A. Pills 
Physician, and Rev. Sullivan Holm 
N. H. AsYLUM FOR THE INSANI 
+] 


ith-west of the State House, in a park 


he buildings are constructed of brick, 


in one 
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Iperintendence. ohn C., Pills 
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enience, without external display. ba ge al 
- unfortunate inmates. J. P. Ban _ 
da 


R. Benner, mM. p., and C. P. Bancroft. 
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ated 
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Wuite’s Opera House. The elegant 
by Nathaniel White, at the corner of Main 
known as the Opera House block, may 


RK, 


and 
appropriately 
public buildings, although the property of a private individ 
that the Post-Office, and U.S. Pension Office are |] 
Office, Col. James E. Larkin, postma ster, oc sie 
first story, and is the best appointed establishment h 
rhe Pension Office is upon the se ond floor, Col. Edward .L. Whitford. a 
em Since the consolidation of agencies, Concord has | 
nger, sion system for Maine, New H unpshire, and Vermont. Some two 
arter, doilars are annually paid out from this office. The Opera House 
a upper portion of the building is the finest audience room in the state. 
< o. _ The Court House and Crry Hatt, located on Main street, north 
ates State House, is a building of imposing architectural design, and is 
; idapted to the uses for which it is designed. The long 
- room are especially beneficial to the aspiring legal 
The ounty offices are within the building. 
ype of ne. he CENTRAL FIRE STATION, on Warren street, is an elegant 
con uilding of brick, of which the citizens as well as the efficient 
‘saan the city are justly proud. James N. J auder is ( hief Engineer. 
rough The NEw HAMPSHIRE Hisrort aL. Society building is on Main street. north 
: of the City Hall. It has a library of over 7,000 valuable books, 
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pamphlets and newspapers. ‘There is also a fine collection of paintings, Indian re! 
ics, and curiosities of an antique character. Dea. Daniel F. Secomb is the gentle 
manly and obliging attendant. 

The County Jal, situated one mile west of the State Flouse, is a substantial 
brick edifice, well arranged for the purpose for which it was designed. The 
affable and portly high sheriff, Frank S. Dodge, is the present occupant. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Pusiic ScHoois. ‘The educational advantages of New England are unsur- 
passed in the world,—the public school system is nowhere excelled. . Among 
her sister cities Concord takes high rank, both for the efficiency of her schools 
and the excellence of her school buildings. About twenty-seven thousand dol- 
lars is expended annually for the support of the public schools. Among the 
finest of the kind for the uses intended are the High, Walker, Chandler, Merri- 
mack, Rumford, and Pennacook school buildings. . The Walker and Chandler 
buildings, among the last erected, deserve especial mention for beauty of exter- 
nal design and the convenience of internal arrangements. The Union School 
District, embracing all the schools in the compact haart of the city, is under the 
direction of a Board of Education and Superintendent. John L. Stanley, a. M., 
is Principal of the High School, with a competent corps of assistants. ‘The 
lower schools employ about thirty teachers, and altogether the average atten- 
dance of scholars in the schools of the district is about fourteen hundred. 

Sr. Pau’s SCHOOL, located about two miles west of the State House, enjoys 
a national reputation as a preparatory classical school. It is delightfully situ- 
ated upon an extensive estate, with buildings and surrouhdings of the most ap- 
proved order. There are at present about two hundred students, drawn from 
every section of the Union. Rev. Henry A. Coit, p. p., Rector, has a vers 
able corps of some fifteen assistants in the management. 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS. Elmhurst, a school for young ladies, at the corner of 
State and Capitol streets, is under the direction of the Misses Bridge, and de- 
servedly receives a generous support. 

Moses Woolson, one of the oldest and ablest teachers in New England, has 
a large private school in the classics and higher English branches. 

Amos Hadley, well known in educational circles, has his time largely occu- 
pied with a private school devoted to college preparatory work. 

George E. Gay has a large class of private students in practical courses. 

Lisrarigs. In connection with the educational interests of the city the pub- 
lic libraries should properly be mentioned. ‘The City Library, centrally located 
in the Board of Trade building, contains seven thousand four hundred volumes, 
covering all departments of literature, systematically arranged, and open to the 
public afternoon and evening. The State Library, previously mentioned, is also 
open to the public, as is that of the N. H. Historical Society, upon every Tues- 
day. We may appropriately add that the city is especially rich in valuable pri- 
vate libraries, among which may be mentioned those of Joseph B. Walker, Asa 
Fowler, Samuel C. Eastman, George A. Blanchard, George G. Fogg, P. B. 
Cogswell, E. H. Rollins, and C. H. Corning. 


NEWSPAPERS. 


The political centre of the state, the leading newspaper organs of the two 
great political parties, as would naturally be expected, are here published : 

THE PEOPLE AND NEw HampsuireE Patriot, Democratic, weekly, is a combi- 
nation of the old New Hampshire Patriot, established by Isaac Hill in 1809, 
and The People, by C. C. Pearson & Co., in 1868, the consolidation taking 
effect in the fall of 1878. It has-a larger circulation than any other Democratic 
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iper published in New England. Democratic Publishing Company, Pub 
lishers ; C. C. Pearson, Business Manager. 
‘THE INDEPENDENT STATESMAN, Republican, weekly, 
is a union of the old New Hampshire statesman, 


long conducted by McFarland & Jenks, and the 
Independent Democrat, edited by George G. Fogg. 
It is a first-class family and political newspaper and 
is extensively patronized. Independent Press Asso- 
ciation, Publishers; Edward A. Jenks, Business 
Manager. 

THE Concorp Datty Montror, published by the 
same association, is an enterprising local paper, 


with a liberal patronage, and the only daily news 





a SR - ° 
STATESMAN BUILDING. ~ paper in the city 


CHURCHES. 


In the matter of religious privileges, Concord maintains a high standard of 
superiority. All the leading denominations of christians are here represented, 
by flourishing church organizations and societies, with substantial and commo- 
dious houses of worship, several of which are elegant and costly structures, fav- 
orably comparing with the best in our larger New England cities. 

First CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, corner Main and Washington streets. 
Pastor, Rev. F. D. Ayer, installed September 12, 1867. Deacons, John Bal- 
lard, Edward A. Moulton, Andrew S. Smith, Robert G. Morrison. Superin- 
tendent of Sunday-school, W. P. Fiske. The church was organized November 
18, 1730. Its present beautiful and commodious house of worship, the finest 
in the city, is the fourth built by this society. It is a substantial and well pro- 
portioned building of brick, with stone trimmings, cruciform in shape. The 
length is one hundred feet, the breadth at the transept is seventy-six feet. The 
spire, rising from the south-east corner one hundred fifty-six feet, is of great 
beauty and of faultless proportion. A bell and a clock have been placed in 
the tower. The interior is light and cheerful, finished in black walnut and ash. 
The seats are semi-circular, and the walls tastefully frescoed. The light, ad- 
mitted through cathedral glass, is evenly distributed, and the audience room i 
well nigh perfect for speaking and hearing. The organ, the best in the ci 
and one of the largest in the state, is placed back of the pulpit. The case 
of black walnut, and the form and decoration of the front are very pleasing. 
It cost $6,000. The house cost about $45,000, and was dedicated March rst. 
1876, free from debt. 

Firsr Merxopist Episcopal CHURCH. Rev. E. C. Bass, pastor. This 
church and society occupy a large house of worship on State street, corner of 
Chapel. It is of wood, and was thoroughly repaired and remodelled last year, 
being raised up so as to give room for a commodious vestry and other society 
rooms in the basement. It is the oldest society of the denomination in the city, 
and the attendance upon public worship is quite large. 

Sr. Pauw’s (EpiscopaL) CHURCH, situated on the north side of Park street. 
nearly opposite the State House. Rt. Rev. W. W. Niles, Bishop of the Diocese 
of New Hampshire, is Rector, and Rev. D. C. Roberts, Vice-Rector. This 
church edifice is of brick, of pure Gothic architecture, gox 45 feet, and forty- 
five feet in height, with chancel 20x20 feet, thirty feet in height. It was 
erected at a cost of $19,000, including the organ. The tower is furnished with 
a chime of bells of superior tone, the only one in the city and the first in the state. 

SECOND CONGREGATIONAL (UNITARIAN) CHURCH. This society was organized 
\ugust 8, 1829, and its first church edifice was dedicated November 11, 1829. 
This structure was burned November 2, 1854. The present church buildin 
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was erected the next year and dedicated May 1, 1856. It is located between 
State and Green streets, at the head of Capitol street. Itis a large and com 
modious structare of plain and substantial architecture of the Italian order, 


with a graceful spire of great elevation. ‘The audience room is fifty by ninety 
feet, with a seating capacity of five hundred and sixteen. The walls are pan 

nelled and frescoed. ‘The general effect of the interior is light and_ pleasing. 
The enclosure within which the church is located, is spacious and pleasantly 
situated. A convenient and beautiful chapel for the use of the Sunday-school 
and society, just completed at an expense of $7,500, wes dedicated at the re 

cent semi-centennial anniversary, Oct. 1, 1879, on which occasion Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, one of the earliest preachers of the society, was present and 
participated in the exercises. Rev. Samuel C. Beane has been the pastor of 
the society since December, 1877. Col. William Kent, Daniel F, Secomb, and 
David E. Everett are the deacons. Col. Kent has filled the office of deacon 
since July 19, 1829. Among the former members of this society may be 
named Richard Bartlett, Jacob B. Moore, Philip Carrigain, Simon Brown, 
Henry A. Bellows, Lewis Downing, J. Stephens Abbot, Cyrus Barton, and 
Onslow Stearns. 

First UNIVERSALIST CHURCH. ‘The First Universalist Church occupies, with 
the society, a substantial edifice on the south side of School street, corner of 
State, erected in 1855, at a cost of $20,000, and extensively remodelled, so 
far as its interior arrangements are concerned, in 1876. It has a seating capacity 
of from five to six hundred. Modest elegance and comfort are the predomi- 
nating characteristics of the interior. ‘The walls and ceiling are tastily frescoed, 
and the seats upholstered in the best style. The organ is one of the largest 
and best in the city. Prof. J. H. Morey, the well known musical director, is the 
organist. The pastor, Rev. E. L. Conger, has just completed his seventh year 
of successful labor with the society. The first church edifice of the society 
was of wood, erected on the same lot in 1841, and removed in 18 
place to the new structure, having been purchased by the Free-\ 
Society. Rev. N. R. Wright was the first pastor. 

First Baprisr CHUuRCH, State street, between School.and Warren. The 
church edifice, originally erected in 1825, has been several times remodelled 
and improved, the last, and a very complete renovation having been effected in 
1875, placing it so far as interior arrangements are concerned among the most 
tasteful and elegant in the state. Its seating capacity, including the galleries, is 
seven hundred and fifty. It is furnished with a fine toned and powerful organ 
from the manufactory of Hutchins & Plaisted, of Boston, procured at a cost of 
$2,000, a gift from Hon. Geo, A. Pillsbury and his son Charles A. Pillsbury. 
Elegant stained glass windows were also put in, the tower remodelled, and a 
portico erected at the front entrance, some $12,000, altogether, being expended 
in the improvements. A neat and commodious chapel for social religious meet- 
ings is situated upon the same lot, near the church. The church organization, 
ind society is in a flourishing condition. The present pastor, Rev. W. V. 
Garner, installed in 1875, is the sixth in succession in the pastorate. 

BAKER MemoriAt (M. E.) Cuurcu. This church and society, organized in 
1874, occupies a neat chapel on the corner of State and Warren streets, the 
lot having been purchased with a view to the ultimate erection of a fine church 
edifice, the dwelling in front still remaining and occupied as a parsonage. ‘This 
is the youngest religious organization in the city, and is composed largely of 
young people. The church membership, starting with one hundred and _ ten, 
now reaches about two hundred and twenty-five. The first pastor was the Rev. 
M. W. Prince, now the popular pastor of the M. E. Church in Dover. Thi 
present pastor is Rev. C. E. Hall, a graduate of the Biblical Institute formerly 
located in this city, who has successfully filled some of the best pulpits in the 
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N. H. Conference. The society is 
its debt of $2,000 during the pa 
within a few years. 
PLEASANT STREET Baprisr Cut 
edifice was erected in 1853 by a few brethren, most of whom were membe! 
First Baptist Church of this city. 
sa commanding position on P) 


it its junction with Green and 


streets, on the west, and Elm street ot 
} 


‘ast. ‘The house is built of brick, seventy-fiv: 
by fifty-one feet, with a spire one hundred and 


forty-sev« 


] ews are 
: pulpit is loca 





Ys 
VW 
remodelling. 


a seating capacity ot 750. 
5 i - - 


original church membership was 33. 
During its history nearly 500 per- 
sons have been en- 

rolled as members. 

At present 

its member- 

ship num- 

bers nearly 

300. The 

first pastor, 

Rev. E. E. 

Cummings, 


. D., served 








the church 
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1Suc- 








well ane 
cessfully for 
13 Yj ears. 
Rev. Dr. E. 
E. Cummings continues his membership with the church of his own planting. 
[ts second pastor was Rev. H. G. Safford, now of So. Framingham, Mass., who 
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continued in office for another seven years, and who was suceeded, in 1876, by 
its present pastor, Rev. E. C. Spinney. The congregation is quite large, and 
everything foretokens a useful and prospx future. There is also connected 
with the church a very commodious chapel, committee room, and other rooms 
for the ladies and pastor. 

SOUTH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. This spacious edifice is attractively located 
m Pleasant street. It is of brick, erected in 1860, as the successor of one of 
wood destroyed by fire June 12, 1859. The length of the building is on 
hundred and forty-three feet, width eighty-three ; the tower and spire rise to 
height of one hundred and sixty feet, the spire being surmounted with a cross. 
The seating capacity, including the galleries, is about one thousand. The ceil 
ing is of chestnut, and the church, being open from floor to roof, leaves exposed 
the braces of the roof. In the south gable is a rose window of stained glass, 


with these inscriptions on the margin, “One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism,” 
overarching the words, “Holy Spirit.” The monogram and cross are sur 
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rounded by the words, ‘** Holiness becometh thine House, O Lord, forever.” 
In the north gable is a triple window of stained glass, the devices on which are 
monograms of our Lord. ‘Thefe are six windows on the west and six on the 
east side of the audience room, of flocked giass with appropriate designs, and 
stained glass borders. A spacious chapel, and the other usual apartments of 
an edifice devoted to the purposes of a religious society, complete the appoint- 
ments of this house of worship. It may, with propriety, be said of the South 
Congregational Church, that it is as unostentatious as the public religious ser 
vices of Congregational people; elegant, not so much in its adornments, 
as its massive simplicity and complete freedom from all those embel 
lishments which rather impair than strengthen, in the mind of the beholder, 
the general effect of a well proportioned edifice. The entire cost of the church 
with the organ, and the ground upon which it stands, is stated 533,073. 
The present pastor of the church is Rev. Charles E. Harrington. His pre- 
decessors were Rev. Daniel J. Noyes, p. D., Rev. Henry E. Parker, and Rev. 
S. L. Blake, each still in active labor, the two first named as members of the 
faculty of Dartmouth College, and the last as pastor of a large society in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

FREE Baprisr CHURCH. Rev. H. F. Wood, pastor. This religious organi- 
zation is in a flourishing condition. The church edifice is a plain commodious 
structure, of wood, on State street toward the south end, and is well adapted to 
the wants of the society. 

St. JoHN’s (RoMAN CaTHOLIC) CHURCH, On Main street at the south end, is a 
beautiful and imposing church edifice, and with the pastoral residence, forms 
one of the most attractive church properties in the state. Very Rev. J. F. 
Barry, V. G., is the pastor, and to him in a great measure is due the structure 
and its surroundings. The church is of massive Gothic architecture without,— 
within it is elaborately frescoed, with all its appointments in perfect harmony ; 
two beautiful altars, stained glass windows, mottoes, monograms, and _ paintings 
illustrating the life and passion of our Lord. The organ is one of the best for 
tone, and the church is celebrated for its music throughout the diocese. There 
are nine hundred and thirty-five seats, and almost every seat is regularly occu- 
pied, for the church has a membership of two thousand. Four hundred chil- 
dren attend the Sabbath-school. Rev. Father Berry came to this city in 1869, 
as the first resident priest. A small congregation used then to assemble | 
Phenix Hall. Since then the church has grown to its present proportions, 
the church and pastoral residence been built and adorned, the cemetery been 
purchased, and the organization brought to its present status. The church cost 
$43,000, including organ. 
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MANUFACTURING. ‘ 

Although not generally regarded as a manufacturing city, it is nevertheless 
true that Concord has gained its chief reputation abroad through the superior 
productions of its various manufacturing establishments, which together give 
employment to more than a thousand men in the various departments of skilled 
labor. 

THE GRaNITE Business. Concord Granite is known for its excellence 
throughout the Atlantic States, and even through the far West, and is extensively 
used for building and monumental purposes. Rattlesnake Hill, previously men- 
tioned, is in fact one vast bed of granite in strata easily quarried, forming a 
mine of wealth inexhaustible for years to come. Its brow and sides are dotted 
with industrious workmen quarrying the stone, while nearly every available lo- 
cality, from its base down to the compact portion of the city, is occupied by 
“stone sheds,” wherein skilled workmen are engaged in moulding the quarried 
blocks into the most beautiful and artistic forms. The hard times following the 
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ate ** pani ” drove m iny ol the workm r fields ; but the Improvement 
n business now st eadily increasing the for this s iperior granite, de- 
nands their return, and each of t respective firms engaged in the business is 
iow seeking to enlarge its force. In 1873 nearly five hundred men were en 
vaged in this industry, with an ual pay-roll of over $350,000. ‘The present 
demand would warrant Uy employment of an equal number could their services 
obtained. Promin among those engaged in the business may be men 
tioned the Concord oa : Company, emploving twenty-five men, with a de 
nand for seventy-five, at present filling a contract for the stone wor 
Brooklyn Bridge,—John F. Sargent, Superintendent ; the Granite Railway Com 
ny. ¢ en thirty 1 for many more,—L. Johnson, Su 
rintendent,—at prese1 ntracts for the Boston Water Works, 
Minot’s Blo k. Joston il Bank Building, Concord ; Me 
pine & Farley, and Abij oncord ; and James J. Donagan, the 
tter employing about forty men, and pressed with business far beyond the « 
acity of his works. Many more firms do a flourishing business, all os 
ders far ahead of their working force. The superior value of the Concord 


Granite arises from its free "d mm from all mineral 





impu irities, which so gener lly 
mar the beauty of this stone upon exposure to the atmosp yhere. 








THE Appot-DOwWNING Company. The late Lewis Downing established the 
carriage business in Concord, in 1813, with a capital of $125, manufacturing 
Concord wagons with his own hands, and gradually increasing his business ; until 





1826, when he commenced the manufacture ofthe Concord coach. In 1828. 











| tan} . 1} © Scrvsy 1 hho 1 hinlding > > " ling feature 7 

}. otep is Abbe joined him, ana ch building became a leading feature of 

er b Isiness. ] om is b o - rang the Abbot-! owning Company « €$- 
hed In 1873 tha pit i 5400,000, empk irom two hundred t 

three hundred men, with a monthly pay-roll of over S1o,000. One hundred 

nd fifty of their celebrated Concord coaches have been manufactured and 























shipped within a year, besides a large number of express wagons, freight wagons, 
U.S. mail wagons, buggies, drays, cabs, hacks, and the world-renowned Con- 
rd wagons. Many of their have grown grey in pry service. 
Samuel Gag s worked forty- for the firm. Twenty of their men : 
ve thirty-four years of service each. Concord coaches and carriages . ve 
istly received their world-wi reputation from two causes: the excellence 
1 , + 


work. No shi 
ir work | 
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Lewis Downing is President ; Edward A. Abbot, Treasu 












Secret ry. 

James R. Hitt & Co. The advantages arising from co ss 
vith a view to the production of a uniform quality of goo the 
best of its kind, and designed with a view to adaptability for specific uses, is 





James R. Hill 
usiness, as did the senior member of this firm, with 


ces of capi } 


pital, reputation, or business connection not enjoyed by others, 


nowhere better illustrated than in the experience of the firm of 
* Co. Starting | 





ne, 
y recognizing the fact that a good article w oul 1 win its way to public favor, 
laid the foundation for a reputation which has become world-wide 
to say that no other one firm 







It is safe 


of harness manufacturers, in this or any other 
country, are as well and favorably known as that of the manufacturers of the 
‘Concord Harness.” James R. Hill & Co. first built up a reputation for mak 
ng a superior class of stage and farm harness. They selected the finest stock, 
reated it in the best manner, employed skilled workmen, and made every other 
idea subordinate to durability and good fit ; and, having made for themselves a 


reputation, they never permitted the slightest ani ation from their established 
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X CONCORD IN 1879. 
rules, unless, upon close examination, it would be productive of better results. The 
experience thus gained in stage and farm work enabled them, when the propet 
time came, to step boldly in the market as manufacturers of the finest grades 
of carriage harness as well. And now the * Concord Harness” includes every 
style, from the farm and stage to the express, light track and coach harness. 
lhe Concord stage harnesses, so popular among stage drivers, are as strong as 
they can be made without unduly increasing the weight, always reliable, fit the 
horse as nicely as the finest carriage harness, and the driver, when he mounts 
lis stage for an hundred miles’ drive, is not under the necessity of seeing that 
he is provided with a harness makers’ kit, which he would be likely to use in 

The reputation given to American 
harness in foreign countries by this firm is of the highest character, and if, in 
after years, the business increases to the extent we have reason to believe it 


making repairs on less reliable harness. 


will, this firm will be deserving of the praise for having opened to American 
manufacturers markets for their goods in countries where prejudices are natur 
illy adverse to them. In keeping with the enterprise which has always charac- 
terized the house of James R. Hill & Co., they took a foremost position in the 
Centennial Exhibition. Their case of 


harness used on that occasion is now at 
their store. | 


The designs, proportions and workmanship are such as to receive 
the praise of experts as well as general visitors. The exhibit consists of twenty- 
nine sets of harness and a variety of “Concord” collars suited to light car- 
riage, coach, wagon and team harness. The first harness seen on approaching 
the case is a double coach, all the strapping is doubled and stitched to the 
waved pattern. The tug safes, drops, etc., are of new and neat patterns. The 
mountings are rubber covered, band pattern; the rosettes and bit bosses are 
inlaid. The swivel draft eye is used in this harness, adding much to its appear- 
ance. The fitting and stitching are done in a workmanlike manner, and the 
finish is excellent throughout. It is in every sense a superior harness, and one 
suited to the tastes of buyers who prefer excellency of work to ornate and 
showy decorations. Another noticeable harness is a light double road, with 
breast collars and patent yokes, and extra collar hames and traces ; the layers 
are all cut and stitched straight. This is a model of neatness and fine work- 


manship ; the mountings are the rubber covered, plain wire, and are in keeping 
with the good taste shown in all other parts ; it is one of the most complete 
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and desirable harness of the kind. A fine cc 


ipe harness occupies a central 
osition in the case ; it is rubber mounted, and made up in the best manner. 
} 
‘The pattern and designs for” ornamental stitching are new and tasty ; the pat 


tern used on the back band being diamonds joined by small half circles. 


There is nothing gaudy about this harness, but pe:fection of workmanship is 
everywhere apparent. Near this is ; 


. set of single harness, made up in a neat 
and tasty manner. Perfection in 


workmanship without any attempt at orna 
mentation has been aimed at in the production of 
t closely without awarding merited praise. 


this. and none can examine 
The next harness is a single strap 
track harness, provided With extra back band, overdraw check, etc. This class 
of harness has attracted much attention of late, and the one on exhibition 
compares favorably with any ; the manufacturers have shown their usual good 
judgment in ignoring superfluous work and in finis 
best manner. At the extreme end of the case 


mounted, a splendid specimen 


ng every strap in the very 
is a heavy express harness. brass 
of substantial and durable workmanship. In 
addition to the harness specified, there are two and four horse Concord harness 
for hack, team and stage work, duplicates of harness that have made for this 
firm a world-wide reputation. Also, plain buggy, grocer, butcher and other 
business harness. In a separate case is a set of fine single harness made up in 
a superior manner and trimmed with celluloid mountings. In addition to the 
harness is a splendid collection of Concord collars, the whole making an ex- 
hibit seldom in the reach of any one manufacturing house. 


Care in selecting 
leather has long been a leading aim with this firm, and the superior finish on 
their work shows that they know well where to procure the most desirable arti- 
cle. In their establishment every harness, whether for the track, light road, 
coupe, coach, farm, or stage, are made in the neatest and most substantial 
manner, and they are just such goods as are appreciated in every part of the 
world. The business has grown up with the country from a small beginning, 
and has assumed proportions that make it one of the prominent representative 
private industries of the country, and has given character not only to the har- 
ness manufacture of the state, but also to that of New England, for the reason 
that no man in the business claims to do more than make as good a harness as 
James R. Hill & Co., of Concord, N. H. When i: 
works about one hundred men. Their trade exten: 

PAGE BELTING Company (George F. 


‘reasurer :) have won a deservedly high 
} 





full running order the firm 
all over the world. 
Page, President ; and Charles T. Page 


place in the commercial world. ‘Their 


) 
I 
is 





enterprise should be the theme of a distinct article. The company has a capi- 
tal of $200,000. They manufacture three hundred miles of belting per year, 
ising three to four hundred hides per week. In their lacing about six hundred 


hides per week are consumed. They give employment to seventy-five men. 


Their annual products amount to $400,000 in value. 

PORTER BLANCHARD’s Sons, the manufacturers of ‘The Blanchard Churn,” 
were established in 1818, and for over fifty years (father and sons) have been 
engaged in making churns. “The Blanchard Churn” has been manufactured 
ver twenty-five years, and over one hundred thousand churns are now in suc- 
cessful operation. They are used in every state and territory in the United 
States, in Russia, South America, Germany, Australia and Japan, to which 
places shipments are made direct. On account of labor-saving machinert but 
twenty-five men are required to supply the large and increasing demand for 
their churns. 








The firm have devoted years to the scientific investigation of the 
process of butter making, and in developing the best 
iding it. 

t] 
Ll 


mechanical means for 
They have carefully observed and examined every new claimant for 
ie dairyman’s favor. They have been constantly testing and applying im- 
provements to the churn they have been making. They have been perfecting 
the machinery and appliances of their factory. They have been untiring in 
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their efforts to combine every desirable quality in their churn, and to omit 


everything needless and complicated. The lumber used is the best Michigan 
pine, carefully selected and kiln dried. ‘The workmanship is perfect. ‘There 
are no cog wheels. The irons are tinned. ‘The whole churn is simple and 
durable, and if injured, easily repaired. It brings butter as quickly as it ought 
to come, works the butter free from butter-milk, works in the salt, and is easily 
cleaned. Like the Concord carriage and Concord harness, “The Blanchard 
Churn ” has won for itself the highest position in the trade. It is the cheapest 
and most economical, because it is the strongest and most durable, and will 
last for years. It is the very best churn for farmers to buy. It is needless to 
say that this firm is one of the most substantial in the city. Such popularity 


ind prosperity is the direct result of honorable and liberal principle. 


THE Prescorr OrGAN Company have the longest established organ works in 
the United States. This manufactory has been in constant operation since 
1836, although the founder of the business was manufacturing musical instru 
ments as early as 1814. The present firm, sons of the original founder, con 
sists of A. J. Prescott and George D. B. Prescott. Their office and warerooms 
are located in Exchange and Merchants Block. ‘The company employ a larg: 
number of skilled workmen, and their factory is well furnished with a full com- 
plement of labor-saving machinery. Their facilities are first-class, and the 
Prescott Organs are second to none made. ‘The case making, varnishing, trim- 
ming, tuning, and interior workmanship are all in the hands of competent 
workmen, and the greatest care is taken to make each and every part perfect. 
The remarkable quality of tone of the Prescott Organs, and the pleasing com 
binations which may be effected by means of the new “ stops” they have in- 
troduced (Vox Celeste, Aeoline and Basset Horn), are attracting much atten 
tion. The “voicing” of the reeds, which requires great experience, is in charge 
of some of the most competent workmen in the country. The large scale on 
which these organs are made, and the possession of every facility, enable this 
company to furnish first-class instruments at the lowest 1ates. They make 
nearly all parts of these instruments themselves, and thus avoid the necessity 
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two or three profits which are made when the parts must be 
is the case with smaller manufacturers. Their “ Orchestral 

) an instrument especially worthy of notice, and in an elegant upright 
sc, with ali ding lid and polished burl panels, presents a most ornate and beau- 


ppearance, and is a most desirable acquisition as a 


piece of furniture, 
‘from its excellence as an organ. The gentlemen cc 
les 


ic 


ymprising this firm are 
Their trade extends to all 

\merica, and a foreign demand is springing up. 
Wituiam B. Duro, manufacturer of solid silver 
ware, owns and occupies a block on School street, 
employs from twenty t 


steemed both in business and social cire 


) twenty-five 


( 
want es ut $20,000 in gold bullion and 


wen Saat ae | 
lver per year. He commenced 

1854, with the capital of good health, 

lear head and sterling integrity, 

It up a large and steadily increasing 

The metal is received in solid bricks 

and leaves his shop in the most artistic 

i) forms, to be received in families throughout the 
we land, from Maine to California—mostly prized in 
New York, Philadelphia and Boston. A trip 
throug h Mr. Durgin’s extensive establishment is 





xembered. Everywhere about 

industry and skill. The bars and 

are rolled, wrought, moulded, engraved, 

ind finished into forms of grace. The very sonéelaan of lint and dust 

carefully preserved, and render back to the manufactory $200 per month. 

trade mark of William B. Durgin is everywhere regarded as reliable an 
index of standard value as the stamp of the United States mint. 

THE Concord CARRIAGE COMPANY. rh well known establishment has for 
many years been turning out the best quality of carriage saalk including express 
and Concord wagons, top. carri s of ever ription, heavy wagons and 
carts, vans and pedler wagons, from their shop at the north end. They employ 
from twenty-five to thirty-five men, and have every facility, including the best 
yf machinery. Their main shop is forty by wundred and fifteen feet, wit 
four stories, wherein carriage work in every > of progress, from the raw 
material to the beautifully finished phaeton, can be seen. The basement is 
used for heavy machinery and the ‘rage of heavy work ; the first story con 
tains wood shop, office and wareroom; the second story, paint shop, varnis| 
room and trimming room ; the third story is devoted to storage of finished and 
unfinished work. The blacksmith shop and engine room are in the rear of the 


main buil ling. This company, estal blished in 1844, lost their buildings by fire 


June 29,1873, when the North Church was destroyed ; and in rebuilding aimed 


to make their establishment as nearly fire-proof as possible, by brick partitions. 
iron doors and shutters. Their carriages have gone to Iowa, Illinois, Michigan. 
\labama, Canada, California, Maine, New York, Vermont, Africa, and 
South America. Their principal trade, however, is with Boston, Brooklyn. 
Springfield, Providence, and Hartford. “a company consists of Alderman S 
M. Griffin, H. J. Worthington, and N. Haskell. 

Hour Broruers (A. Frank, ahd Harrison W. and Charles H. Holt) 
have their factory on Turnpike street, at the south end, and manufacture wheels 
of all sizes and grades, seats, bodies, and gears, spokes, hubs, felloes, bent rims. 
shafts, poles, Sarven’s patent and the Concord common wheel, and all kinds ot 
carriage stock ; and they are also manufacturers and shippers of ash and oak 
plank. They make a great specialty of the famous Concord wheels. The 
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white oak used by them is all second growth New Hampshire timber, and they 
keep an agent at the West buying second growth hickory. ‘They allow no article 
to leave their premises but what can fulfill every representation made for it, even 
to the smallest details. They occupy 35,000 square feet of flooring ; use a one 
hundred and twenty-five horse power engine, employ thirty-five men, and have 
the most approved machinery. In their carriage stock they use from two to 
three hundred thousand feet of timber per year. Some seven hundred thou- 
sand of spruce, hemlock and pine they convert into boards, building, and ship 
timber. The firm have an extensive warehouse and salesrooms in San Francisco, 
where they do an immense business, their sales reaching $175,000 annually. 

Iron Founpries. William P. Ford & Co., iron founders, have a large es- 
tablishment at the north end, nearly opposite their office, 235 Main street, 
where they employ about thirty men in the manufacture of a superior grade of 
stoves and ranges ; also, plows and other agricultural implements. They are the 
sole manufacturers of the celebrated Doe Plow, which has long been a standard 
implement among the farmers of the country. They manufacture over forty 
different kinds of stoves and ranges. ‘They are at present engaged to the ex- 
tent of their capacity in filling orders for the new Eclipse Ranges, 
of which they make sixteen different. styles, for coal and wood. Ford 
& Kimball (Theodore H. Ford and Benjamin A. Kimball), have an 
iron and brass foundry in the rear of their office, 66 Main street. ‘They were 
established in 1865, and employ twenty-five men at present, manufacturing car 
wheels, all kinds of iron and brass castings, and iron fences. Their weekly 
pay-roll is about $250. They use five hundred to six hundred tons of iron and 
steel per annum, consume three hundred tons of coal in the manufacture, and 
employ a torty horse power engine. Their goods find mostly a local market. 

Concorp MAcHINE Works, Col. John A. White, proprietor, were established 
in 1877. Twenty-five men are employed ; and besides the Eastern Star mow- 
ing machine, a great variety of wood-working machinery is manufactured, sup- 
plying the trade not only in this country, but are exported to England, France, 
Holland, South America and Mexico. Over six hundred of their machines are 
now in use. 

WuircHER & Srrarron (S. C. Whitcher, George L. Stratton, William K. 
McFarland and John S. Blanchard), on Depot street, are manufacturers of flour 
and meal. ‘Their mills are at Fisherville. They employ twenty-five men, and 
deal at wholesale in flour, grain and feed. 

FLANDERS, WuitE & Houston, carriage manufacturers, between Warren and 
Pleasant streets, started in business in 1875. At present employ from twelve to 
sixteen men, and build express wagons, open and top carriages. Their work is 
standard in quality and workmanship, and their business is gradually increasing. 
Adjoining their establishment is the blacksmith shop of James E. McSHane, 
a successful artisan. December 23, 1878, Mr. McShane shod seventy-five 
horses, having thirty in the shop at one time. He owns the block he occupies 
and one or two adjoining buildings. 

L. H. CLroucu & Co., established in 1868, employ about forty men in the 
manufacture of pine furniture, black walnut and chestnut extension tables. 
They occupy a building near the Freight Depot, forty by eighty feet, four 
stories ; a storehouse thirty by forty, adjoining, and a third of the old Portsmouth 
Depot ; the three buildings connected by bridges with the freight station. A 
sixty horse power engine propels the most approved machinery in all depart- 
ments, the buildings being heated by steam. Boston and New York are the 
principal markets. 

J. PALMER is on Depot street, having been established in business since 1854, 
in the manufacture of omnibus, coach, wagon and buggy springs of a superior 
quality and temper. ‘These springs are favorably and widely known for their 
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lasticity and regular action, as well as for their durability and carrying capacity. 
Palmer employs about twenty men. The demand for his work extends 
Louis, Chicago, Cincinnati. From fifty to one hundred .tons of steel 
and one hundred tons of coal are innually expended at this establishment. 
SmitH & WALKER are directly opposite, in a fine new brick block of their 
»wn construction, engaged in the manufacture of silver and brass plated har 
ess trimmings. ‘They report business as steadily improving. 
BaLLtou & Curtis went into the manufacture of organs and melodeons, at 
their present place of business, on Pleasant street, in 1869. Commencing in a 
small way they have built up an extensive business, having 


employed at times 
twenty-five workmen. Sixteen hundred and fifty-two of 


these organs and me- 
lodeons are scattered throughout the United States. Their force is considerably 
ut down at present, but the demand for their instruments is steadily increasing. 
rheir organs have gone to Oregon, Minnesota, Canada, and other states. 

MrAD AND Mason are well known builders and contractors. Besides their 
mill in this city they have branches in Boston, Manchester and Lel 


unon, em- 
loying in their various department me two hundred hands. 


They are 
They are 


jually at home on a bridge or a bedstead, a palace or a portico. 
extensively engaged in the manufacture 


RAILROADS 


railroad 
RAILROAD 
heaviest railroad interest in the state. It operates 141 miles of road, 
ich are in the state, besides practic cally controllit he Manchester & 
wrence with 26 miles of track. J. Thomas Vose i ssident ; Nathan 


Concord is a railroad centre. One should not judge he union 


of the magnitude of our railway interests. ‘he CONCORD 


‘ker, Treasurer ; . E. Chamberlin, Superintendent: Joseph W. Hildreth, 
reneral Ire igh Pa S$ Jol in W. \\ ardwe el F enc ral Pi ket pang : -_ 5 
rank Webster, a | eT. I} 1ere - 500 


being residents of Concord. ‘The monthly pay-roll amounts to about $22,000, 


names on the pay-roll, about 125 
Mf which some $4.500 is distributed in this « ity. The Concord Railroad Shop 
a scene of activity. Here about workmen find employment, under the 

vision of James T. Gordon. eacon Greenough McQuestion, who has 

n perl eper for twenty-six years, reports the employees as the most tem- 
cane company in the United States. ‘There are 20 men in iron shop; 17 in 
wood shop ; 8 in blacksmith shop ; g in paint shop; 6 wood-sawyers; and 5 
watchmen, besides 34 engineers and 34 firemen employed on the engines. 
‘hey turn out one or two new engines per year, and keep 37 in repair. Forty- 
five passenger, 12 baggage, 3 milk, and 876 freight cars are fitted out and kept 
in running order from this om The general reader may not be aware that 
the average age of a locomotive is but 12 years, and that wheels are seldom 
run over 60,000 or 70,000 miles. 

The terminus of the Bosrox, Concorp and Monrreat RaILRoap is at Con- 
cord. This road operates 166 miles of road, and gives employment to a large 
number of our citizens, but its shops are not in the city. 

The NorrHERN RaILRoaD operates 82 miles of road, with its terminus and 
shops in this city. Hon George W. Nesmith is President; George A. Kettell, 
lreasurer ; George E. Todd, Superintender nt ; James N. Lauder, Superintendent 
of Rolling Stock; Charles S. Mellen, Cashier; William F. Simons, General 
Freight and Passenger Agent. At the aieead shop are employed 23 ma- 
chinists, 6 boiler makers, 12 blacksmiths, 4 painters, 15 carpenters, 25 locomo- 
tive engineers, and 25 firemen, besides watchmen, etc. Two engines are 
turned out annually. Thirty-two engines, 17 passenger, 5 baggage, 3 postal, 
and 500 freight cars are kept in repair. All new stock is built at the company’s 


shop. The Northern Railroad gives employment to 525 persons, with a monthly 
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pay-roll of $18,000, of which $6,000 is disbursed 


ploy ees. 

he Concorp and CLareMoNrT RaILRoAp, of which George E. ‘Todd is Presi 
dent and Superintendent, operates 71 miles, or with the PrTrERBOROUGH and 
HILLSBOROUGH RAILROAD, 88 miles. ‘The terminus of this road is also in this city. 

The Concorp, PrrrskrELD, ROCHESTER and PORTLAND RAILROAD is yet to | 
built from Concord to Rochester. ‘The city is connected with the west 
Hillsboro’, the Claremont. the Northern, and the Montreal railroads ; 
east by the Portsmouth, the Lawrence, and the Concord Railroads. 
but this branch to make our connections complete. and divert much of 
traffic over the Grand ‘Trunk and Ogdensburg through this city, 

At the Concord Station trains are made up for the White Mountains, for 
Lancaster, for the Pasumpsic, for Bristol, for White River Junction, for Cl 


mont, for Hillsborough, for Lowell, for Lawrence, and for Portsmouth, thus 

making Concord one of the most important railroad centres in New England 

The offices of the Concord and Northern railroads are at the station. The 
, 


capital invested in roads which terminate directly or indirectly in this city aggre 
vate nearly $15,000,000. 


hob ui db ids 


As the central city of the state, the seat of the legislature, the courts, the 
conventions of the great political parties, and annual gatherings of numerous 
organizations, societies and orders, Concord demands superior and extensive 
facilities for the accommodation of her transient visitors, as well as the general 
travelling public. In this regard she is favored in a manner fully commensurate 
with the demand. Her leading hotels are excelled by none in New England, 
and all stand upon a par with the best of their class. 

THE EacLte Horet. What the Continental is to Philadelphia, the Burnett 
House to Cincinnati, the Falmouth to Portland, the Eagle is to Concord. This 
celebrated hotel is on Main street, facing the Capitol; is five stories in height, 
above the basement, and has been raised above its previous high standard by its 
present proprietor, Col. John A. White. The hotel has 131 rooms, is heated by 
steam throughout, is elegantly furnished, and daily offers a bill of fare unrivalled 
in the state and unsurpassed in the country. It has all the offices of a metro 
politan hotel. Sumner L. Thompson is the popular head clerk, assisted by 
Charles H. Buxton. Levi ‘Trochu is the porter. Sometimes four hundred 
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are entertained in a day, and representatives from a dozen different 
tates. 

fue PHentx Horet is situated on Main street, and is most conveniently 
located near the Railroad Depot, yet far enough from it to be entirely free from 
the noise and bustle attendant upon the arrival and departure of trains. ‘The 
jouse is a handsome structure, five stories high, containing some one hundred 
ind twenty-five rooms, all well lighted and ventilated, furnished in the most 
complete and elegant manner, and arranged with every modern convenience for 


the comfort of the guests. Its large and spacious office, reading-room, dining- 


room, and parlors are models in their way of luxury, elegance and convenience. 
he cuisine of the house is second to none, and the fact that the efficient pro- 
prietor, Mr. Baker, gives his personal attention to this department is sufficient 
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The AMERICAN House is north of the Opera House, and receives its full share 
of custom. 


BANKS. 


The Firsr National Bank of Concord 
wccording to the last report of the Comptroller 
of the Currency, stands at the head of the list 
{ national banks in New Hampshire, having 
the largest per cent surplus of any bank in the 
state. The capital is $150,000; surplus, 
$80,000: total deposits average $350,000. 
Besides being financial agents for the U.S. 
Government for disbursing funds, they pay out 
a large share of the pension money for Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont, and are the 
city and county government depositories. 
They have a first-class vault with all modern 
improvements, and have unsurpassed, if not the 
best facilities for the transaction of all banking, 

f= business. A.C. Pierce is President ; William 

=F. Thayer, Cashier ; and William Walker, J. W. 

— Johnson, Thomas Stuart, William M. Chase, 
Joseph Wentworth and Josiah B. Sanborn, 

> Ss Directors. 

The Srare Caprrat. BANK are replacing their block, lately destroyed by fire, 
by an elegant structure which will cost about 330,000, and, when completed, 
will be, unquestionably, the finest bank building in the State. At present they 
occupy a banking-room in Central Block. ‘The capital of this institution is 
$200,000, surplus 80,000, and deposits about $180,000. Lewis Downing is 
President ; Henry J. Crippen, Cashier; J. S. Norris, L. D. Stevens, Nathaniel 
White, J. E. Sargent, Calvin Howe, and J. H. Pearson are Directors. 

Minor & Co, are proprietors of a private banking house, which, since the 
death of Charles Minot, August 25. 1879, is under the management of 
Josiah Minot. James Minot is Cashier. ‘This house has an established repu- 
tation for reliability in the financial world. 

The New HampsuireE Savincs Bank was established in 1830, being one of 
the three oldest banking institutions in the state. It has in deposit $1,325,000 
with a guarantee fund of $67,000. Samuel S. Kimball is President; William 
P. Fiske, Treasurer. 

MERRIMACK County SavinGs Bank is located in Minot’s building, School 
street. Lyman I). Stevens is President: John Kimball, Treasurer and Secre- 
tary. About $350,000 are on deposit. 

THE Concorp Savincs Bank is withdrawing from business. 

THE Loan anp Trust Savincs BANK occupy the same building with the 
State Capital Bank. Jonathan E. Sargent is President; Geo. A. Fernald, 


Treasurer. The deposits are $725.000 with a guarantee fund of $8,500. ‘This 


Bank is provided with first-class fire and burglar proof vaults, in Bank Building. 


GENERAL MERCANTILE BUSINESS. 


For a mile on either side, Main street is lined with a succession of fine busi- 
ness blocks, filled with every variety of merchandise. 

Dry Goons. F. B. Underhill & Co., occupying a spacious store, claim the 
largest trade in their line in New Hampshire. They have a large assortment in 
every department ; silks, velvets, black goods, house-k¢eping and domestic 
goods, gloves, hosiery, and small wares. 
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Woodward, Baker & Co. (Ephraim W. Woodward, Walter S. Baker, Harry 
White and Charles W. Woodward) occupy Woodward’s Block. In the building 
nothing is omitted to add to its beauty or attraction. Goods of the richest ma 
terials, domestic or imported, or of the coarsest and homliest make are herc 
modelled into substantial and modish patterns. Everybody is sure of a suitable 
suit. ‘Their specialty is the finest goods in cloths and gentlemen’s furnishing. 

M. B. Critchett should rank as a manufacturer, as well as tailor and deale1 
in ready-made garments, for aside from an extensive stock of manufactured » 
garments, calculated by cut and _ price to suit the great multitude of average 
men, and a large and increasing patronage in certain work, he has received 
several large contracts which reflect credit upon the skill and taste of the firm. 
For one item, the Boston Custom House officials owe their uniform elegance to 
his workmanship. He employs from ten to thirty work women. 

Sleeper & Hood have a large custom trade, secured and held by fair deal 
ing, good fits and low prices. ‘They can be found at their old stand in Mer 
chants Block. 

John. H. Hill and Henry I. Upham have each an established business, and 
a large circle of patrons and friends. ‘They personally superintend their own 
work, and can therefore assure its excellence. 

Harpwarke. Humphrey, Dodge & Sinith (Stillman Humphrey, Howard A. Dodge 
and Converse J. Smith) jobbers and retailers in plain and ornamental hardware, iron 
and steel, agricultural and mechanical tools, carriage and sleigh makers’ suy 
plies, occupy the north end of Exchange Building. ‘This business was  estal 





lished about fifty years ago, and has grown steadily in public confidence until 
the present firm now occupy the height of established business credit and finan 
cial prosperity. They carry an immense stock, complete in every d 

with variety not excelled in New England, occupying two large double stores 
each one hundred and twenty feet deep, and three floors, besides a building 
for agricultural machinery and samples of stock. eir trade extends throug! 
New Hampshire and Vermont, and thev may be rightly called th yresenta 
tive house in their branch of trade in Concor P t 





1. Purchasing their goo on 
the manufacturers in large quantities enables thei to guarantee to 
ers low prices, and promptness in dispatching all orders entrusted to their cat 
Their trade promises to grow as steadily in the future as in the past. 

Walker & Co., a firm established in 1857, consisting of Gust. Walker and 
William D. Ladd, is located in Railroad Square. The Depot Iron Store is on 
of the largest and most complete in New England, outside of Boston, and its 
three capacious floors, eighty by eighty feet in dimensions, are literally burdened 
with a heavy stock of iron and steel in almost every shape known to the trade. 
The best English and American refined Norway and Swedes bar iron is constantly 
in store, constituting, perhaps, the most important department of the business ; 
and Norway and Swedes rods and shapes, Greaves’ and American spring and 
calking steel, tire, sleigh shoe and cast steel afford a splendid assortment of 
material for the choice of the coach, carriage and sleigh manufacturer; hoop, 
band, scroll, oval and half round iron, nail rods, horse shoes, horse nails, toc 
calks, etc., are kept in full line and enable the local farrier to make his purchases 
of supplies on the most advantageous terms, independent of any larger market 
than Concord. 

Gust. Walker, dealer in hardware, of the above mentioned firm, established 

5 Id stand in Phenix Block. Here is to be found a full 
assortment of every description of hardware, house trimmings, knobs, locks 


in 1555, occupies his o 
bolts, etc., nails, sheet lead and zinc, lead pipe and pumps, belting and lacing. 
carriage bolts, rivets, nuts and washers, carpenters’ and mechanics’ tools, agri 
cultural implements, and an endless variety of all that is to be found in a first 
class hardware store. He occupies two floors of a large store, and has an ex 
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tensive wholesale and retail trade throughout New H umpshire, and extending 


into Vermont and Canada. 
James Moore & Sons, established thirty years ago, occupy their well known 
ind opposite the Opera House. rhey have a large wholesale and retail trade 
carrying a large stock, occupying two floors and an adjoining storehouse. They 
make a speci ity of builders’ hardware and mechanics’ tools, and handle larg: 
quantities of agricultural tools, with a general assortment of everything in th 
hardware line. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS. In 1879 it requires more than skilled labor to give success to the 


photographe # \rtistic t “y is the chief re juisite. Concord is fortunate in re 
taining the services of W. G. C. Kimball, for a better artist is not to be found in New 
England. His gallery is renowned throughout the state, and receives a propor 
tional patronage. ‘The most beautiful are flattered and the ugliest satisfied, for 
not only are the features reproduced, but the character speaks from his pictured 


Frank ©. Everett is his only rival in the city. 
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H. P. Moore has done a very extensive ¢ ypying | siness, his agents reaching 
nto every state in the Union. He employs a large for yf artists to fill 1 


multitude of orders that flow in on him. He is the patentee and owner of the 
beautiful new silver-tvpe process 











I H yuld XX Co. ait Copving 5 Ss. ¢ \ Uv il nny 
venty-fiy sts filling the wrders Few \ rf tl xtent to whic 
this business has grown in the city of Concord with wvears. Mr. G 
yuld’s patrons may be found from Newfoundland to Alabama. Aside from his 
gular business, Mr. Gerould is deeply interested in historical subjects, espe: 
llv in the early history of New H umpshire, 1 has already a large and 
le collection of books. pamphi . and manuscript pertaining to that subj 
Kew of our citize 1s. probably, are aware of the large number of ayents 
ployed by H. C. Bailey. Ph stographic Copyist. Warren street. and kept cor 
tantly at work introducing the work from this establishment in all parts of th 
United States and Canadas, from St. John. N. B.. to San Francisco, Cal. Mh 
Bailey has always made a specialty of India Ink and Crayon work. and | 
one but thorough workmen, as a result of which his business has } 
mn the increase, being crowded with work, while other establishments have beet 
bliged to shut down for want of work \t the present time this firm is em 


ploving more skillful artists. and sending out more first-class work than an 
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other house in New England. As eve example: ‘They have shipped inside of 
nine weeks, to Denver, Colorado. over SSoo worth of India Ink and Crayon 
Portraits. 

JeweLiers. Morrill Bros. have an elegantly appointed 
store in their new block, fitted up elaborately and filled 
with jewelry, watches, and silver ware. Stanley & Ayer, 
Norman G. Carr, A. P. Sherburne, and EK. Knight have 
each well stocked stores in the same line 

\porTHECARIES. Underhill & Kittredge, State Block 
have the most centrally located, most conveniently ar 
ranged and the best patronized drug store in Concord. 
C. H. Martin joins with an extensive drug business 
very large trade in paints and oils. 

Carrers & Crockery. Hammond & Ayers have the 
largest store and the largest stock in crockery, carpets. 
and paper hangings in New Hampshire, and their trad« 
extends throughout the state. S. Blood has a fine assort 
ment in the same line, in an elegant store. 

The CLOTHING BustNeEss is well sustained by W. G. 
Shaw, H. Strauss, Richardson & Adams. and the Eagle 
Clothing House. 

Hars and Caps are sold by A. ‘T. Sanger. 

he Groceries of the city are sold by live, wide-awake firms, among whom 
may be mentioned C. C. Webster, Batchelder & Co., A. A. Currier, E. D 
Clough & Co., and Savage Bros. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


Lawyers. In former years nearly every New England town had its lawyer, 
but of late there has been a tendency among the legal fraternity to concentrate 
n the larger places and shire towns. The fact that Concord is not only the 
political, but also the business centre of the state, and the further fact that all 
the law terms of the Supreme Court are now holden here, have tended to bring 
into our city a larger proportionate quota of attorneys and counsellors than is 
usually found in cities of its size. There are now some thirty lawyers in active 
practice in our city, several of whom are eminent at the bar. not to mention such 
men asex-Chief Justice Sargent,and Judges Fowlerand Minot, who, having grown 
gray in the practice of the profession, accumulated more than a competency, and 
won a high reputation for learning and ability, have retired from professional 
labor, or the Hon. William L. Foster, for many years in successful practice, who 
now occupies a position upon the Supreme bench. 

Such men as Col. John H. George and Hon. John Y. Mugridge have a reputation 
not confined to Concord or New Hampshire. Col. George’s connection with 
railway interests has become so extensive and engrossing that he has now com 
paratively little time to devote to local affairs. Mr. Mugridge is retained upon 
one side or the other in two thirds of all the cases tried in the Merrimack 
County Court House, while he is largely engaged in other counties, and even 
outside the state. Hamilton E. Perkins (ex-Judge of Probate), William M. 
Chase (formerly partner of the late Anson S. Marshall; and more recently asso- 
ciated with Hon. J. E. Sargent), Charles P. Sanborn (City Solicitor), Warren 
Clarke (late Judge of Probate), Henry P. Rolfe (formerly U.S. District Attorney), 
Hon. L. D. Stevens, John H. Albin (late partner of Attorney-General Tappan ) 
Samuel C. Eastman (well known in insurance circles), and S. G. Lane (of real 
estate fame), have all been quite a number of years in practice in our city, have 
established reputations and have won success. Benjamin E. Badger is also an 
attorney of established reputation. William ‘T. Norris, of Danbury, is asso- 
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ited in practice with Herbert F. Norris in this city, and the firm has quite a 


large practice. Samuel Bb. Page, now of Woodsville, retains an office and 


‘xtensive practice here. A. fF. L. Norris, who has been established here for 


the past few years, also secures his full share of patronage. Henry Robinson, 


\ 


ui iuthough resident in Hillsborough, 
as an office here), Fred H. Gould, David S. Corser, Robert A. Ray and 
Reuben I. Walker (partners), Frank 5S. Streeter (now partner of William M. 

yase), Daniel B. Donovan, Arthur W. Silsby, Edward G. Leach and Henry W. 
Stevens (partners), Asa C. Osgood, and KE. A. Lane are all promising young 
men, some in practice several years, and some but a short time,—some well 
reat field where others 


Edgar H. Woodman, Frank H. Pierce (who, alt] 


idvanced toward, and all hoping for, success in the g 
won fortune and distinction. Nehemiah Butler, Judge of Probate for the 
y of Merrimack, a considerate and faithful officer, resides at Fisherville. 
it should be classed with the Concord lawyers. Luther S. Morrill, the efficient 
clerk of the Supreme Court, also resides here ; and Judge Sylvester Dana, of 
Municipal Court, who has held his office for many years, and is a terror t 
law-breakers of the city, should not be overlooked. 
Puysicians. The medical profession is fully and ably represented in our 
ty. Of the thirty, or more, physicians and surgeons of the different schools. 


til 


scated here, who administer to the physical health of the people of Concord 
and its environs, many have attained an enviable rank in their profession, and 
have a reputation throughout the state, and beyond its borders. Their names 
will readily be distinguished in the following list : 

fimothy Haynes, M. D., aged 70; graduated at the Philadelphia Medical 
College in 1836; he has been in constant practice in this city ever since. 
Charles P. Gage, M. b., aged 68; graduated at the Cincinnati Medical College 
in 1837; has practiced in Concord since 1839. M. T. Willard, M. v., aged 71 


graduated at [artmouth Medical College in 1835; has devoted his time t 


dentistry. William H. Hosmer, M. b., aged 65 ; graduated at Dartmouth Medi- 
cal College in 1838; has practiced in Fisherville for 31 years. B.S. Warren, 
M. D., aged 58; graduated at the Botanical College of Ohio in 1846 ; has prac- 
ticed here since 1849. C. A. Lockerby, M. p., aged 65; graduated at Dart- 
mouth Medical College in 1844; settled in Concord in 1854. J. P. Bancroft. 
M. D., aged 64; graduated at Dartmouth Medical College in 1845; has been 
Superintendent of the N. H. Insane Asylum for 21 years. C. C. Topliff, mM. p., 
aged 44; graduated at Dartmouth Medical College in 1858; has practiced in 
Fisherville ever since. H.G. McIntire, M. b., aged 53; graduated at Harvard 
Medical College in 1847: settled here in 1860. J. H. Gallinger, mM. p.. aged 
42; graduated at the Ohio Medical College in 1858; came to Concord in 
1862. S.C. Morrill, M. p., aged 40; graduated at Harvard Medical College in 
1862; has practiced here since. G. P. Conn, M. p., aged 47: graduated at 
Dartmouth Medical College in 1855: settled in Concord in 1863. A. H. Rob 
inson, M. D., aged 66; graduated at Yale Medical College in 1863; here since. 
A. H. Crosby, M. p., aged 50; graduated at [)artmouth Medical College in 
1857; settled here in 1864. H. B. Tebbetts, mM. p., aged 67; graduated at 
Harvard Medical College in 1835: not in practice. J.C. W. Moore, M. b.. 
aged 42; graduated at Bowdoin Medical College in 1865 ; has practiced her 
since. E. W. Abbott, aged 58; has been here 14 years. M.W. Russell, Mm. p.. 
aged 43; graduated at Dartmouth Medical College in 1863; settled here in 
1867. J. W. Barney, M. p., aged 63; graduated at the University of Vermont 
in 1841; settled in Concord in 1869. William G. Carter, M. p.. aged 41 

graduated at Harvard Medical College in 1869 ; practiced here since that time. 
E. H. Foster, M. p., aged 37; graduated at Bowdoin Medical College in 1866 : 
settled in Concord in 1872. F. A. Stillings, M. p., aged 30; graduated at 
Dartmouth Medical College in 1870: settled in Concord in 1872. E. Morrill. 
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M. D., aged 42; graduated at the Castleton (Vt.) Medical College in 1857 ; 
settled here in 1874. George Cook, M. p., aged 32; graduated at Dartmouth 
Medical College 1 1868; came to Concord in 1875. B. R. Benner, M. b., 
aged 32; graduated at the College of Physicians and Surgeons, N. Y., in 1875 ; 
Assistant Physician at N. H. Insane Asylum. A. R. Dearborn, M. p., aged 36 ; 
graduated at Bowdoin Medical College in 1869 ; settled here in 1876. Charles 
R. Walker, Mm. p., aged 27; graduated at Harvard Medical College in 1877; 
and is at the present time in Europe. Julia E. Wallace, M. p., aged 35 ; gradu- 
ated at Women’s Medical College in 1877; practiced in Concord since that 
time. B. E. Harriman, m. p., aged 25 ; graduated at Dartmouth Medical Col- 
lege in 1877. Charles I. Lane, mM. p., aged 25; graduated at Hahnemann 
Medical College, Philadelphia, in 1878 ; has been here since. FE. O. Pearsons, 
M. D., aged 27; graduated at Dartmouth Medical College in 1878; Assistant 
Physician at N. H. Insane Asylum. A. E. Emery, M. b., aged 38; graduated 
at the University of Vermont, in 1865 ; located in Fisherville in 1879. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Norris & Crockett are extensive manufac turers of bread and cakes, crackers 
and confectionery. 

FURNITURE is sold by Vogler Bros., and H. H. Aldrich. 

Thomas Woodward manufactures oil clothing, tents and carriage covers. 

Dow & Wheeler, architects, are unrivalled in their line. 

Cummings Bros., marble workers, 
have the best appointed establishment 
of the kind north of Boston, and 
their work has a superior reputation 
throughout New England. H. N. 
Farley & Co., in the same line, also do 
a good business, and produce first- 
class work. 

The city of Concord has about 
2,500 dwelling houses, including 
many elegant residences, and about 
14,000 inhabitants. ‘The valuation 
last year was $9,241,485; the tax, 
$165,056.08 or $1.78 on $100.00 
The debt of the city at large, Feb. 
1, 1879, was $159,203.39; debt of 
the precinct, $438,731. From this 
should be deducted the water works 
bonds of $350,000, leaving the precinct debt $88.731; and the total debt of 
the city, $247,934.39, or only $2.68 on $100.00 of valuation. ‘The city is now 








a perfect water supply, sewerage system, and gas works. 
The social status of Concord is of the highest order. Learning and culture 
find in our midst a congenial home ; and as a desirable place of residence, the 
city presents attractions unsurpassed if not unrivalled. 


CONTINUED IN: NOVEMBER NUMBER. 
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5 Safford ; 


THE Pre-Hisroric Worip, By 
Berthet ; ‘Tr. by Mary 
Porter & Coates, Philadelphia ; $1.50. 
This romance, or series of rom 

founded 

of French savans in anthropology, 
ontology and archeology, who are un 


sketches, is pon he stu 


17 


ravelling the secrets of the cave-dwell 
rs and the lacustrian villavers, as well 
is developing the theories of geolog 
ind the j To 
one interested in these subjec ts, this 
00k has a peculiar charm, for in the 
form of fiction he the latest 
facts and discoveries as well as theories 
ind suppositions, compiled and bound 
together by a master. With such char- 
acters as the primitive men and women 
of Europe the author has written most 
readable and interesting stories ; bold, 
of course, in their style, but interwoven 
with a thousand scientific deductions. 
The dated before the 
glacial period contemporary with the 
mammoth and cave bear; the se 


ry 
science of Egyptioligy. 


receives 


first sketch is 
nd, 
n the palmy days of the lake dwellers 
between the stone and bronze ages: 
while the last treats of the 

Gauls known to tradition. The whole 
its treatment is eminently 


earlie st 
dea and 
French. 


Mr. Puttipps Goneness, By James M. 


Bailey; Lee & Shepard. Boston ; 


$1.00. 

his is a bright, witty sketch by the 
‘Danbury News man.” A conciliatory 
vord as a preface, by the author, is the 
criticism; “ Dear Reader, this is 
asimple story, simply told. It is not 
lesigned to excite, but to improve. 


not 


best 


tL Is 


attractive. it is because it 

true, and finds a cruel emphasis 

If the little volume should 

make a single hushand more tender, a 

single wife more patient, and sell well 

I will feel that my labor has not been 
vain.’ A careful perusal of th 
rk confirms the 


ibout vou. 


author’s words, and 
well repays the reader. 


“A TIGHT SQUEEZE,” a 


attracted our 


page and 


summer holiday 
attenuon on the 
flagging to the 
our griefs 


It is the story of 


held it ui 
Was 
young gentleman of leisure and spirit, 
who attempted, on a wager, the feat of 
making the trip from New York to New 
Orleans in three 
The story is natural, 


weeks. as a tram} e 
vivid, yet startling. 
Phe love episode seems a1 


lite] 
ttle 


and is a li 
effect of the st 


eo th honcht that 
home the thougnt that 


tramps are, aiter 
all. human beings, however worth] 

by nature or by circumstances they 
Phe author is par- 


lynch law. Had 


may hav Cc I ecome. 


ticularly severe on 


r + ugh 


trip een projected 


she 
Lili't 
of New Hampshire he might 
reflected 
of our laws, 


have ipon_ the legal cruelty 


which would have given 


his tramp fifteen months at hard labor 
in the State Prison. i 
book the reader would be more inclined 
to hand he | 
door to the vagrant than to order his 
arrest and the ] r lon 
months of hard labor. 
Lee and Shepard, Boston. 
E. C. Eastman, Cone 
50 ce nts paper. 
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A SUMMER JAUNT ‘THROUGH THE O 
Wor.tp. By Luther L. Holden: Le 


just missed connection 


rated Eur 


ook comes a 
although ac« 
opportunities 
this ** Jaunt ” 
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led by a 
** Davonia ” 
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France, climb over Switzerland, wade 
through Belgium and Holland, march 
through Germany, and dream through 
Italy in the best of company ; and all 
too quickly are on shipboard homeward 


bound. For those who have ever con- 
templated this trip and failed of its ac- 
complishment, this book will be espec- 
ially suited. ‘The narrative is straight- 
forward, simple and forcible. The 
* Jaunt ’’ was interesting to the original 
party, and will, thus rehearsed, interest 
a still greater number. Arthur E. 
Clarke, son of Col. John B. Clarke, ed- 
itor of the Manchester JZ7rror, 
the company. 


was of 


L’AssomMorr, By Emile Zola; Tr. by 
John Sterling; T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, Philadelphia ; $0.75. 

It is a masterpiece of French art, a 
novel with a moral. What Dickens 
was to London, Zola is to Paris, and 
like Dickens enjoys immense popular- 
ity. As a picture of woe and degra- 
dation, springing from drunkenness, 
the story is perfect. Gervaise and 
Coupeau have -been created never to 
perish. Zola takes one phase of Par- 
isian life and vividly illustrates, possibly 
occasionally throwing too strong a light 
upon some scene or characteristic. A 
synopsis of the story cannot convey 
its power or its pathos. The work is 
admirably translated and_ perfectly 
printed. 


THe Eart or Mayrietp ; T. B. Peter- 

son & Brothers, Philadelphia ; $1.50. 

A pleasing, romantic novel, written 
evidently by an imaginative young 
Southerner thoroughly conversant with 
the scenes in which his story is laid, 
although not an actor in the fierce 
drama enacted at the time portrayed. 
Several historical discrepancies occur. 
It is generally acknowledged that 
Thackeray, the great novelist, erred in 
introducing Washington into “ The 
Virginians ;” Lincoln’s character is too 
highly esteemed to be lightly treated, 
even ina friendly spirit. ‘Too many 
people are at present on the stage who 





NOTICES. 


remember Gen. B. F. Butler’s iron rule 
at New Orleans, to allow him to be in- 
troduced into fiction who so lately was 
a stern reality in that city. Alden 
Sampson, a gentleman in private life, 
should also have escaped. Having 
been introduced, they are treated fairly. 
Upon their exit the story goes evenly 
and prettily to its close. 


NorrH American Revirw. ‘This 
standard periodical, under the new de 
parture taken with the opening of the 
present year, whereby it makes its ap 
pearance monthly instead of bi-month- 
ly, has largely increased in popularity, 
while fully maintaining its high reputa- 
tion as the embodiment of the best 
thoughts of the strongest minds upon 
great questions of public and _ social 
interest. Unquestionably the most in- 
teresting feature which characterizes 
the North American is that of its dis- 
cussions or disputations upon impor- 
tant questions of public policy, to par- 
ticipation in which it has brought those 
best qualified by education and habits 
of thought to present the different sides 
or phases thereof in the strongest light. 
As an instance, in the October number 
appeared a leading article from the pen 
of Francis Parkman, entitled “ The 
Woman Question,” wherein that gifted 
writer takes strong conservative ground, 
bringing together all the principal ar- 
guments against granting the right of 
suffrage to woman and exhaustively 
treating the same. In the November 
number, which has not come to hand 
at time of writing, this article is to be 
replied to at length by such able and 
noted advocates of woman suffrage as 
T. W. Higginson, Julia Ward Howe. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Wendell Phil 
lips, and Lucy Stone. The announce 
ment of this fact will be sufficient, of 
course, to create a large demand for 
that number, which will, as_ is always 
the case, contain many other valuable 
articles. 

D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, 551 
Broadway, N.Y. For sale by E. ©. 
Eastman & Co. 
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